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RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY, 





For the Register and Observer. 


THE POWER OF FAITH. NO. I. 


In several places in the New Testament, our 
Savior and his Apostles have ascribed an un- 
limited power to faith; or, at least, an efficacy 
ty which they have set no limits. To mention 
yo other passages, our Lord declares, (Mark ix. 
©?) ©All things are possible to him that be- 
lieveth.” In the contemplation of these words, 
two questions may naturally rise, which it will 
be my endeavor to answer: 

1. In what way dees the faith, here spoken 
of, operate in attaining the object in view? 


». What qualifications are to be put on this } 











| 


\d other declarations, relative to the efficacy { 


power of faith ? 
|. In what way does the faith, here spoken 
of. attain the end in view ? 


To render my an- | 


swer to this question the more distinct, it may | 
be of use to say a few words in definition of | 


the faith, to which this power ts attributed ; and | 


| think a little attention will show that it con- 


\ 
| 


sists chiefly in a firm belief, that the object in | 


view is attainable. 1 
that the father of a young man applied to our 


In the context it is said, | 


Savior for the exertion of his power or skill, in | 


relieving his son from extreme distress ; closing 
his appeal with the earnest entreaty, ‘ If thou 


. 
eanst do anything, have compassion on us, and | 


help us.’ 


Our Lord replied, ‘ If thou canst be- | 


lieve, all things are possible to him that believ- | 


eu 5° 
said, ‘ Whosoever shall say unto this mountain, 


In another place, (Mark xi. 23,) it is} 


be thou removed, and be thou cast into the sea; | 


and shall not doubt in his heart, but shall be- 
that those things, which he saith, shall 
he shall have whatsoever he 


je to Pass ; 


Accordingly, when the disciples, who} 


| made an ineffectual attempt to restore the 


! 


° . ‘ 
young man, mentioned above, asked him what | 


. th 
Was (nN 


» reason of their failure, he told them it 
ir ‘unbelief:’ and, when Peter attempt- 
to walk on the water, and, beginning to 
_ called in terror upon his Master to save 
] Jesus said to him, ‘ O, thou of little faith, 
wherefore didst thou doubt ? 

There are two ways, in which an unwaver- 
¢ faith in the possibility of a thing may con- 
tribute to render it possible. It may excite us 
to ellectual exertions of our own strength, and 

say be the means of procuring for us the co- 

ration of Divine power. 

irst, | observe, that in the ordinary course 
of Providenee, success often depends on an un- 
« belief in the practicability of what we 

is it prompts us to exertions, we 
rwise make. It is an old max- 
ieve a thing impossible, your de- 
it impossible.’ No man 
No man, who has no 
and persevering efforts 
would be of any avail, will be roused to those 
on which everything may depend. 
On the contrary, an unwavering belief in a 
happy result has often prompted exertions, 
which would not, and perhaps could not other- 
made; imparting strength, as 
resolution to the man. 
y attribute the triumphing of many a con- 

ir on the field of blood, and many a party 

‘ yarious struggles of social life. 

principle, bumerous inventions, 
i would otherwise have perished amid 
‘essive and accumulated difficulties and dis- 
jintments, have at length 
rs all their most sanguine expectations. 
influence of faith in rousing, di- 
ng, aud increasing those natural powers, 
the will. We may 
That our involuatary powers, or 
Which are not subject to the will, are af- 
ed in a similar manner by faith. Faith in 

‘ill of a physician, or the efficacy of bis 
medicine has often given to his prescriptions an 
elect, which they would not otherwise have 
d. Many a patient has recovered from 
sickness, from the influence of a strong faith 

e should recover. Faith and hope quick- 
languid circulation of the blood, and 
‘to the system anenergy to overcome difficul- 
sand obstructions, under which nature would 
‘rise 


S the 


spondency will make 
labor in vain. 
hope that 


strenuous 


exer! ns, 


wise have been 


Well as 


too, 


Such is the 
rect 
li act in obedience to 


I \ of serve, 


produce 


en the 


sink. 
think that the instantaneous 
cure of the woman, mentioned Luke viii. 43-48, 
sulted from the direet efficiency of her faith. 
Chis, however, appears to me to be an unwar- 
ranted extension of the doctrine, for which | 
ontending. The influence of faith on our 
luntary powers and capacities is gradual, 
and I there 


liry seems to 


it 


Instantaneous 5 suppose 


ime diseases, which the strongest faith, with- } 


out the intervention of means, would have no 
to remove. It is true, our Savior said 
woman, ‘Thy faith hath made thee 
but this, I think, admits an easy inter- 
pretation without attributinge to her faith any 
lintaediate and direct influence on her disease. 
It prompted her to touch the hem of our Savior’s 
garment; and, on doing that, she was healed 
by that efficient power, with which he was 
Her faith was acceptable to God; 
and, as a token of his approbation, she obtained 
the desire of her heart, restoration to health. | 
am anticipating, however, what I would reserve 
for a more distinct consideration in another 
place 


lendency 
lo the 


W hole 2 ’ 


clothed. 


To this we} 


By the | 


realized to their | 


A very popular writer of our} 
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, ; 
Hitherto my illustrations of the power of} 
faith have been drawn from the influence, it ex-| 


erts on our animal functions and secular pur- | 


suits, 


The like observations, however, will 
apply to the nobler enterprises of the soul; to 
all our endeavors to improve our moral charac- 
ter and condition. Our spiritual enterprises re- 
("ire no less concentration of thought, no less 
aclivity, no less of persevering effort. If we 
have no faith in the practicability of redeeining 
the community around us from its present state 
of ignorance, vice, and suffering, we shall do 
litle or nothing for the benefit of that commu- 
nity; and, so far .s others are concerned, it 
might have been asl, if we had never been 
“orn. Without faith a the possibility of im- 
Proving ourselves, we are notlikely to make the 
“\ertions, which are necessary, to prevent us 
‘Tom sinking still lower in our moral character 





and condition. While a man believes himself 
an absolute slave to appetite, passion, or a 
thoughtless world, such a slave he must and 
will be. Every power of his soul will be chain- 
ed and imprisoned as effectually, as the outward 
members of any captive were ever confined, by 
means of iron and stone. On the other hand, | 
if we have an unwavering faith in our spiritual 
freedom, that faith will make us free. It will 
break our manacles and fetters, demolish the 
walls of our prison, and, while it continues to 
operate, render us incapable of a sinful captivi- | 
ty. If we firmly believe it in our power to rise } 
above earthly enjoyments to those, which will | 
be infinitely more lasting and satisfactory, our} 
faith will counteract the gravitation of our souls, | 
and give us the elevation, to which we aspire. 
In a word, Christian faith, if permanent and) 
strong, will exert an influence on all the powers | 
of the soul; rousing those, which are dormant, 
strengthening those which are weak, and com- 
hining the energies of all, in the pursuit of their 
proper objects. Thus we shall attain to the 
end of our faith, the salvation, the perfection of 
our souls. 

It was said above, that there are two ways, 
in which faith operates in accomplishing the 
end in view. It renders our own exertions 
more effectual, and it secures the co-operation 
of Divine power in our favor. Having suffi- 
ciently, as I trust, proved and illustrated the 
first of these propositions, we shall now consid- 
er the second; which, though in one respect 
more important, will require less of argument 
or elucidation. 

When our Savior said, ‘ All things are possi- 
ble to him, that believeth,’ he had, I suppose 
exclusive reference to those effects, which were 
to be produced by miraculous powers in the 
attainment of which human efforts could have 
no proper efficiency whatever. The like inter- | 
pretation is to be put on the other Scriptures, 
referred to near the commencement of this 
number. There is no appearance of attribu- 
ting the effect to the immediate, or proper 
agency of faith. God required faith, simply 
as a ground or condition, on which he would 
bestow his extraordinary power; and this was 
the ground, on which our Savior interposed his 
miraculous powers, for restoring to health and 
soundness many if not all, who applied to him 
for healing. It was the ground, too, on which 
he promised the apparent gift of working mira- | 
cles. If the disciples had an undoubting faith, | 
they might remove mountains with a word; 
and, to illustrate by an example, had Peter re- 
tained the confidence, with which he first step- | 
ped upon the water, there is reason to suppose | 
he would have walked on the unstable elernent, | 
in the same manner as his Master had done. 

In the present state of things, we neither ex-) 
pect to work miracles, nor to have them wrought } 
in our favor; but still the co-operation of Di- | 
vine power is indispensable to success in any | 
enterprise, whether temporal or spiritual; and 
faith is one of the conditions, on which that 
co-operation is to be expected. By its influ-| 
ence on our temper and conduct, it puts us ina} 
suitable state for receiving the gift of Heaven, 
while it is a suitable acknowledgment of the 
power and veracity of Him, on whose promise 
we depend for every good in this world, and in 
that which is to come. Ss. W. 











MEN RECONCILED UNTO GOD. 

* And all things are of God, who hath reconciled us to | 
himself by Jesus Christ.’ 

There is no light in which the merciful dis- | 
pensation of Christianity can be more truly, or! 
more advantageously viewed, than that in which | 
it is here represented. Men reconciled unto! 
God through Jesus Christ! This is the 
prevailing topic of the Christian Scriptures. The | 
whole system of the gospel is a gracious cove- 
nant of reconciliation, proceeding from the in- 
effable love of God, established by the media- 
tion of Christ, and sealed with his blood as of a 
lamb without spot and without blemish. 

It deserves to be well considered, that this | 
representation of the gospel is borrowed, as al- | 
most every other necessarily must be, from hu- | 
man transactions. It would have been in vain, | 
to have informed us of a reconciliation between | 
men and God, if we had not previously had | 
some ideas of a reconciliation, derived from ob- | 
serving the ways of mankind, or from our own | 
experience in social intercourse. But we all 
have such ideas: and when we read in the} 
Scriptures of a reconciliation between mankind | 
and their Almighty Ruler, we naturally con-} 
ceive of it according to our settled notions ef} 
such an occurrence between one man and anoth- | 
er, or between different parties of men. This 
was not only unavoidable, (as the sacred teach- | 
ers were constrained to instruct us in human| 
language,) but it is, generally speaking, a great | 
advantage: it helps to convey to our minds at! 
once a clear and familiar apprehension of sar 
meaning. Yet this very circumstance may be 
the source of great and lamentable error, if we! 
judge of divine things without sufficient dis-| 
crimination. The ways of God, though they | 
may be compared to human transactions, are | 
not altogether as our ways, nor his thoughts as 
our thoughts. We must be cautious not to 
overstrain these analogies, these illustrative 
comparisons between natural and spiritual af- 
fairs ; for this will be apt to lead us into very 
dangerous mistakes. Thus, in respect to a re- 
conciliation,—®it usually happens amongst men, 
when two parties are at variance and need to 
be reconciled, that there has been from the first 
some folly and injustice on both sides. But 
how egregious would be our error, should we 
include this idea in our views of the reconcilia- 
tion between God and men; and thus impute 
iniguity to Him in whom there is no evil at 
all! This, it may be said, is an error too gross 
to be entertained by any persons of sound mind; 
and perhaps it is so. But again, let it be con- 
sidered that it still more frequently happens, in 
the case of enmities and estrangements amongst 
men, that even where there may not have been 
any fault originally in one of the parties, yet at 
length there exists some great obstacle, some | 
strong dislike and reluctance to be overcome on 
both sides, before a sincere reconciliation can 
take place. Now, if we have formed enlight- 


great. 


" 


| 











| speak of a reconciled God; an expression un- 


' the price of his own infinite sufferings, the boon } 


led. 


ened conceptions of the Supreme Being, such 
as reason and revelation unite to teach us, we 
shall surely admit, that to include this idea in 
our views of Christian reconciliation would like- 
wise be an egregious error. If there be truth 
in the Scripture declarations of the infinite mer- 
cy and compassion of God, it were highly ab- 
surd to imagine any unwillingness. any natural 
impediment, any opposing principle in God, 
standing in the way of areconciliation between 
him and his sinful creatures. Yet who will 
say that this is an error too gross to be enter- 
tained 2 Who does not perceive that this errer 
forms the pith and strength of the popular doc- 
trine of atonement by the blood of Christ ? 
How familiarly do the believers in this doctrine 


known to the Scriptures, and which savors far 
more of heathenism than of Christianity. The 





‘thought which evidently occupies the chief at-| 


tention of serious Christians of the popular per- 


\suasion, relates to the infinite wonder which 


Jesus has accomplished in prevailing on God | 
to be reconciled to the world; in procuring, at| 
of forgiveness from the offended majesty of | 
heaven! Thanks be to God, the sacred wri- | 
ters are in no degree to be charged with this | 
monstrous delusion! They, as the ambassa-| 
dors of Christ, beseech men to be reconciled | 
unto God, and declare this to be the purpose of , 
the gospel dispensation. But,in no one in-| 
stance have they taught that Christ reconciled | 
God to the world. This important difference, 
between the language of the apostles and the, 
language of modern creeds cannot be owing to| 
accident. The doctrines cannot be the same, | 


‘which require to be uniformly expressed in op-| 


posite terms. 


THE BIBLE. . 

It would be happy for all men to be Christ-. 

. cd ie { 
ians; but every man should know what it is to} 


be a Christian. This knowledge may be easily | 


found in the holy Scriptures, and nowhere else, 


with certainty. These Scriptures compose a, 
book, which, beside pointing out a sure way to) 
happiness, temporal and eternal, contains a va-| 
riety of matters, more eloquent and charming! 
to a reader of true taste than all other books. | 
It speaks in a language of more simplicity, sub- | 
limity, and power, than that of human genius | 
in its highest efforts. It is partly historical, | 
and partly didactic. Every thing most impor- | 
tant and interesting to mankind is detailed in} 
its history, and its lessons of piety and morality | 
are powerful and perfect. These latter are not! 
dryly arranged in scholastic method, but inter- | 
mixed with the history, where-they shine forth | 
in living characters, whether good or bad, with i 
a most affecting brilliancy. And here the best, 
characters, most favored by the historian, are} 
branded with the blemishes and crimes to} 
which in fact they were liable, and followed | 


with such rewards, or pursued with such re-| 
‘proofs or punishments, as divine justice requir- | 


Herein are found such strains of poetry, | 


|as loudly speak the divinity of their Author. | 


Herein we every where meet with strokes of | 


| oratory, which speak more in five or six words, | 


and with greater power, than the long elaborate | 
orations of Demosthenes or Cicero. And to) 
set these infinitely farther still above all human 
efforts of the kind, they are accompanied with 
predictions, often the most unlikely, and some-' 
times, to human apprehension, impossible to be | 
fulfilled ; and yet, at a great distance of time, } 
most exactly verified by events. Again, to | 
give these predictions credit when they were | 
uttered, and to raise a_ well-grounded expecta- | 
tion of the accomplishment, innumerable mira- | 
cles were wrought, to prove that almighty pow- 
er ensured the dictates of infinite wisdom. The | 
inquisitive reader no sooner wishes to know for | 
what end or purpose this astonishing interposi- | 
tion of the Divine Being is asserted to have 
been given, than he finds that end repeatedly 


} ° 
declared in the same book to be no other, than | 


the refurmation of mankind, acd their real hap- | 
piness. An end of less consequence, or of less | 
connexion with infinite goodness, cannot be | 
supposed. The man that knows himself, that 
is, how very incapable he is of attaining to true 
happiness, by his own endeavors, must either 
believe in this interposition, and give his faith 
to this book; or maintain that he wants no 
help, and that God is neither willing nor able 
to help him. 





THE RIGHT KIND OF AMBITION. 


Is man intended by his Maker for immortal- 
ity? If he is, what is this life to him? It is 
certainly of no consequence to him, but as it fits 
him for immortal happiness, or misery. Tak- 
ing the matter in this light, he is certainly | 
a madman, who gives lis attention chiefly to| 
this life and the things of it. The accomplish- 
ment of his temporal schemes requires a world 
of thought and labor; which, after all, are a 
great deal more likely to miscarry than succeed. 
But if they do succeed, so as wo raise him to 
wealth and power, is he happy? Or had it not 
been better for him to have been poor and pow- 
erless? If the afflictions that attend on his 
worldly exaltation have not convinced him of 
his mistake, and he be still fool eneugh to be 
pleased with his prosperity, his delusion must 
vanish at the near approach of a death, which 
must probably throw his too worldly mind, at 
least, into a total uncertainty about his condi- 
tion in eternity. Now, though this man had 
risen to the condition of a Crassus, or a Caesar, 
bath he not made a very little man of himself ? 
These two men stand on record, the first for his 
captivity, and the second for his assassination. 
The Christian may, and therefore ought, to plan 
for somewhat higher and more permanent. 
Poor Creesus! Wretched Cesar! As heathens, 
they ought, for they might, to have pursued a 
wiser and better scheme of life, as Solon and 
Atticus did. But, for a Christian, with heaven 
and eternity open to him, to scheme for a min- 
ute proportion of the riches possessed by the 
former, or for a paltry share of the power to 
which the latter attained, is exhibiting an ex- 
ample of greater contentment and humility than 
his religion requires of him. There is a spe- 








cies of riches, and also of power, infinitely ex- 
ceeding all this world can raise us to, which 
may be arrived at, with absolute certainty, and 
with far less struggle, than the painted clouds 
and shadows pursued here below. The worst 
we can say of Alexander and Cesar is, that 
their lives were founded on a mistake, and 
passed in the dark ; but what can be said of a 
Christian, in broad day-light, eagerly pursuing 
what he knows to be trifles, in preference to 
somewhat, which he confesses to be of infinite 
moment, but that he is an idiot equally desper- 
ate and despicable ? 


[From our Correspondentin England. ] 
TRAVELLING SKETCHES. NO. IX. 


From a Lady in England to her young friends in 
' Boston. 


If f were writing for the amusement or in- 








formation of any but the youth of another coun- 
try, I should hesitate in presenting to their no- 
tice a place so well known as Manchester. To 
those, however, who hear and know a great 
deal about a Manchester in embryo, in Massa- 
chusetts, it may not be wholly uninterestiag. 
The face of the country in Lancashire presents 
a perfect contrast to the scenery I have before 
described: in and near Manchester it is one 
unvaried level; the town is enclosed on three 
sides by small rivers. The Irwell, on the west, 
receives the waters of the Irk, on the north, 
and the Medlock, on the south, and flows oa to- 
wards Liverpool, to join the Mersey. Within 
the precicnts of these rivers, the spectator is usu- 








ally so enveloped in smoke, that it is difficult to 
discern the various splendid buildings ry 
adorn the town. Manufactories of immense | 
size, warehouses and public buildings for chari- { 
table and literary purposes, are densely crowded | 
into this space. | 

On the east bank of the Irwe!l stands the | 
Collegiate Church; it was built in the year 
1422, in the highly ornamented English style, | 
and, afier the fashion of the dark ages, it has} 
grotesque figures, variously represented, which, | 
in these days, seem singularly inappropriate to, 
the sanctity of the place. The stalls in the | 
chair are decorated with carved figures of swine, 
men playing at back-gammon, a fighting cock, 
a hare superintending culinary apparatus, a- 
mong which is a spit with an empaled human 
being, and on the external as well as internal 
walls, are suspended figures, which seem to re- 
turn your gaze as you fix your own look of as- 
tonishment upon them. The tabernacle work 
is unrivalled, and tne Altar-piece is a tapestried 
representation of the death of Ananias and 
Sapphira. 

Near the Owd Church, as it is provincially 
calied, and at the confluence of the Irk with} 
the {Well are Chetham College and Library. 
These buildings were, at the time of the civil { 
wars, used as barracks and a prison ; the prop- 
erty was subsequently purchased by Hum- 
phrey Chetham for a blue-coat hospital and 





library. Eighty poor children are here provided | 
for and educated. The library, consisting of 





twenty five thousand volumes, is open to the 
public, free of any expense, and an annual pro- | 
vision is made for its augmentation. 

Among a great variety of Lyceums and liter- | 
ary and philosophical societies, —from the Roy- | 
al Institutions for the wealthy to the Chetham | 
library, where knowledge is dispensed gratui-| 
tously, the Athenwum stands conspicuous ; the | 
subscriber of seven dollars a year, may have the | 
advantage of attending lectures, (fifteen courses | 
were delivered last year, consisting of seventy 
three lectures,) of frequenting the reading room, 
where forty three English papers and several 
foreign ones are regularly faken, of access toa 
library of 3,960 volumes, with the privilege of | 
taking home two, and of attending classes in 
Music, and the French, Italian, and German 
languages. These, with excellent Sunday 
schools, seem to intimate that ignorance cannot 
dwell in Manchester. 

There are comparatively few persons residing 
in the town; large houses, which were for-| 
merly the dwellings of opulent families, are now | 
appropriated to cotton and silk, and the living 
mass resort to the purer air of the suburbs. | 
At one o’clock, Manchester seems teeming with | 
population ; all, men, women, and children, may } 
be seen diverging from the centre to their dif- | 
ferent homes, to dine, and breathe, for an ‘a 
an atmosphere less dense than that in which} 
they work. A short time after crossing either} 
of the rivers, you are in an attractive neighbor- 
hood. Many of the Villas are handsome and 
tastefully built, adorned with trees, and sur- 
rounded with ornamental pleasure grounds. 

There is, however, a plan in action which will 
far exceed what has yet been done for the con- 
venience and comfort of the rich. Victoria 
Park is intended to occupy five miles of roads, 
laid out in terraces, crescents, and villas, with 
plantations to embellish and render delightful 
this agreeable retreat. There are already more 
than fifty gentlemen’s seats, some finished and 
occupied, and others nearly ready, as well as a 
Church, intended to contain 1200 persons. 

On leaving the town for the southern suburb, 
you are nut atall aware of crossing the Med- 
lock ; you may know its location by one of the 
very largest of all factories, rearing ts important 


} 
} 














head over every other visible thing, and if you 
can take your eyes from this stupenduous build- 
ing, you may see an inky-looking stream, mov- 
ing sluggishly at its foot. A little farther on, 
in Grosvenor square, is Manchester New Col- 
lege, an Institution designed to furnish the 
means of a Collegiate Education for young men 
destined for the learned professions. It is in- 
teresting as being, perhaps, the only College 
in England, where a parent can conscientiously 
recommend a son to pursue Theological studies, 
for it is, I believe, that alone, where no profes- 
sion of any particular creed is required. The 
professors are enlightened, liberal men, of dif- 
ferent religious faith, and while ample prepara- 
tion is made to meet the wants of the candidates 
for the protestant dissenting clergy, the literary 
and scientific department holds out equal ad- 
vantages to students of every religious denomi- 
nation, without any compromise of their con- 


scientious opinions. S. M. 


la spot of holy ground that would be profaned by 





IMPOTENCE OF CREEDS. 


It may be objected that we, as a religious 
denomination, want that uniformity in our faith 
which is the boast of such other churches as 
have a long series of propositions and articles 
to circumscribe the belief of 1ts members, and 
prevent the introduction of heresy. The an- 
swer is simple. We have the Bible, and if 
this does not produce uniformity, we are sure 
nothing else ever will. Had the Bible been 
left from the beginning to do its own work, un- 
der the care of a benignant providence, the 
Christian world would present a far different 
spectacle from that which it exhibits at the 
present day. What has been the effect of all 
the attempts to shackle the human mind by 
creeds and confessions of faith, but either to 
paralyze and reduce it to a state of abject sla- 
very, or to throw it into a state of fierce resis- 
tance and insurrection, and in all cases to frus- 
trate the designs of the gospel, to impede the 
progress of truth, to multiply sects, and cut up 
charity and every Christian virtue by the roots ? 
In some instances, indeed, theological, like po- 
litical tyrants, by laying on too heavy a burden, 
cause it to be dashed indignantly to the ground ; 
and the wicked policy of a synod to rivet an 





iron yoke on the consciences of the brethren, | 
has been the means of dismembering the body, | 
and emancipating those who have the spirit to 
claim and to ‘stand fast by the liberty where- 

with Christ has made us free.’ But though 

‘the wrath of man is thus made to praise God,’ 

we must regard every attempt to fetter the eon | 
science by imposing on it ‘for doctrines the | 
commandments of men,’ as an encroachment 

on the prerogative of him who alone is ‘ Lord, 
of the conscience,’ and a foul violation of the! 
duty which man owes to man—a scandalous 

usurpation—a daring robery. Every such at- 

tempt reminds us of the flagitious cruelty ot | 
Procrustes, the man-monster who seized on all | 
persons who came in Lis way, and by curtail- | 
ment or extension, fitted them to the exact! 
measure of his iron bed. The theological Pro-; 
crustes would adjust all men’s minds to his own | 
standard, and suffer them not, under pains and | 
penalties in this world, and a sentence of ever-| 
lasting perdition in the next, to believe a tittle, 
either more or less than he prescribes, for he 
alone knows the whole counsel of God, and is 
familiar with the only path which leads to sal- 
vation! But all such acts of intolerance are 
vain. The mind of man is of too ethereal a 
nature to be confined by such trammels. It 
glides through a bigot’s chains, and escapes 
from the inquisitor’s dungeon, and in defiance 
of all synodical acts, and papal decrees, exercis- 
es the right of private judment which God gave 
as a birth-right, and which no power on earth 
can abridge or take away. 





HUMAN NATURE. 
We do not believe that human nature is al- 
together corrupt, nor that man is incapable of | 
cherishing a good thought, or performing a good | 
action. Weare persuaded he can doboth. But} 
let every man judge for himself, by himself, and | 
if, indeed, any one be conscious that he is ‘des- | 
perately wicked,’ let him withdraw from socie- | 
ty, lest he spread the contamination of his 
wickedness, or request the magistrate to place 
him where he may enjoy the benefit of such 
discipline and correction, as will ‘ whip the of- 
fending Adam out of him ;’ but let him not li- 
bel human nature and the workmahship of God, 

nor judge of all men by his own depravity. 








OUR FAITH AFFORDS SUPPORT IN DEATH. 
Much industry has been employed to alarm 
the weak and ignorant, and to prejudice them 
against Unitarian Christianity, by charging it 
as deficient in supplying comfort to the dying. 
We wish the charge were put into some dis-| 
tinct and tangible shape, that we might judge | 
of its credibility. Whatdo our accusers mean ? | 
Do they complain that the ministers of our reli- 
gion do not administer Extreme Unction ?—Or | 
that they do ngt usurp the judgment-seat of | 
Christ, pronounce absolution, and dismiss the! 
parting spirit with a passport to heaven ?| 
Verily then, the charge is true. They do not 
absolvé—neither do they place any great depend- 
ence on those conversions which are wrought | 
instantaneously, when the mind is weakened | 
by disease, and under the impression of fear ;} 
nor do they, by any ‘ authority committed unto | 
them,’ declare that the gates of heaven will fly | 
open to admit the sinner whose life has been | 
spent in violation of the laws of God, on his! 
pronouncing a few cabalistic words, or declaring | 
his belief in some mysterious points of doctrine. | 
They dare not assure him that he will be crown- | 
ed like him who has honorably reached the goal | 
in the Christian race, or lawfully triumphed in 
the ‘ good fight of faith,’ and that he must inev- 
itably be numbered among the white-robed 
sons of light. Such inebriating comforts as) 
these, Unitarian Christianity cannot administer. 
‘At the same time, she desires no one to des-! 
muir; though she does not encourage presumpt- 
uous expectations, she affixes no limits to the 
mercy of God. 
Religious display, always odious, becomes } 
peculiarly disgusting in the chamber of disease 
and death. The bed of the dying should be as 





exposure to the vulgar gaze. There shou!d the 
mind be permitted to retire within herself, and 
shutting out the world, hold communion with 
God, on her bed, and be still. There should 
faith and hope, celebrate their last triumphs on 
earth, unseen but by the eye, unaided but by the 
hand of friendship and affection. There should 
ascend the fervent prayer, and the devout aspi- 
ration, to be heard only by the Most High, not 
to be re-echoed by an admiring crowd—not to 
proclaim how a sinner can be converted, or a 
saint become doubly sainted, at a time when 
the world should have lost its influence, and in 
a place where vanity should find no admission. 
There should veligion exercise her power in 
moving the patient to repent—to forgive, as he 
prays to be forgiven—to ‘set his house in or- 
der ’—to make restitution, and all possible rep- 
aration for pass neglect, or violation of duty— 
to perform the last offices of justice and benev- 








olence—to contemplate with devout gratitude, 
the example of the Lord Jesus, who has made 
perfect through sufferings, and ‘ who for the joy 
that was before him, endured the cross, despis- 
ing the shame, and is now set down at the 
right hand of the throne of God ’—and so to 
profit by the divine contemplation that it may 
elevate the thoughts from earth to heaven, from 
time to eternity. Yes: the Unitarian Christi- 
an’s religion which has been his faithful guide 
and comforter through life, becomes his sup- 
porter in the hour of dissolution. It ,teaches 
him to look on the grave as the portal to im- 
mortality. It leads him, in spirit, to accompa- 
ny the Savior risen triumphant from the tomb, 
to the mansions of glory; and ‘ ere this life be 
past,’ gives him a blissful anticipation of the 
joys of heaven. What Gospel duties does not 
Unitarian Christianity inculcate? What Gos- 
pel consolation can it not impart? Who lives 
more virtuously and happily than he who acts 
most faithful to its principles ? Who dies with 
prospects more cheering, or more sublime ? 
The Unitarian Christian regards death not as a 
grim tyrant, issuing from the realms of darkness 
to seize his presdestinated victims, and hurry 
them down to realms of irremediable wo; but 
as the herald of Jehovah, deputed to undo the 
heavy burdens, and let’ the prisoners free—as 
the angel of a kind Providence, come to loose 
‘ the siiver cord, and break the golden bowl ’— 
to fledge the immortal spirit to mount on high 
that it may become the inhabitant of a happier 
sphere, and approach nearer and nearer the 
source of everlasting life, there to quaff immor- 
tality and joy, and join the glorious assemblage 
of saints and angels, in anthems of praise and 
thanksgiving ‘ to him that sitteth on the throne, 
and unto the lamb for ever and ever !” 





FAITH AND WORKS. 

There is no question so often put to me as 
this, Whether are we to depend for salvation, 
on faith or works? When men, wholly igno- 
rant, take upon them to instruct others in the 
principles of religion, it is no wonder that ques- 
tions of this kind should be started, or that dif- 
ferences of opinion, in points like this, should 
find abettors. The truth is, the question sup- 
poses a distinction, where there is no differ- 
ence, but between a cause and its effect, so nec- 
essarily connected, that, to suppose them sepa- 
rated, even in thought, is to strike at the very 
foundation of our religion. In the Christian 
sense, faith and virtue cannot be separated 
without the total ruin of both. By true Christ- 
ian faith we are saved; but that faith which is 
without works, is dead, is not Christian faith, 
and can save nobody. Our blessed Savior him- 
self, being asked by the Jews, what they should 
<0 to work the works of God, is so far from dis- 
tinguishing faith from works, even as cause and 
effect, that he makes them the same thing ; for 
he answers, ‘ This is the work of God, that ye 
believe on him whom he hath sent ;’ laying it 
down for a rule, that to believe in Christ is the 
very soul of Christian obedience; insomuch, 
that he who thus believes, must, as the Holy 
Spirit saith by St. Paul, ‘be careful to main- 
tain good works ;’ for otherwise he only be- 
lieves as the devils do, who cannot help believ- 
ing, but act nevertheless as infidels. 


There are sparks of heaven-born fire, living 
in the innermost sanctuary of the human bosom, 
which solitude kindles into flame—and that 
must be a cold and a dark stream, and long 
must it have been running over them, which 
has quenched these sparks so utterly that the 
spirit of solitude shall breathe on them in vain. 
A sad blight must have passed over the affec- 
tions, and a heavy mildew must have gathered 
on the best feelings of the heart, when they are 
not invigorated and expanded by being left to 
themselves under the open sky, and the silent 
influences of heaven. The world must exercise 
a strong and a hard power over the mind of 
him, who does not sometimes throw off its 
yoke, and enjoy the full freedom of retirement, 
and the peaceful luxuries of meditation. 





BALANCE OF CHARACTER. 


Religion also has been given to assist us in 
securing this balance of character, in which vir- 
tue consists. As has been intimated before, 
there is no necessity for extirpating a single 
principle which the God of heaven has planted 
in the human soul. All that the highest order 
of virtue requires is, that these principles «) J Id 
be excited and brought into action ©) ‘hat each 
one may have its proper influence, and no mor2 


than its proper influence, in determining the © 


conduct. When, however, we speak of a man’s 
principles in this connexion, we always mean 
to include his religious principles; which, in 
the sense I use the term, constitute as much a 
part of his nature as his social or even selfish 
principles do; and their developement is as 
necessary not only to the completeness of his 
character, but also to the preservation of a 
proper balance of character. Conscience, be- 
nevolence, even a well conducted selfishness, 
may de much, I know, as a check upon the ex- 
cesses and extravagances into which so many 
are betrayed; but who will deny, that these 
are buta very feeble substitute for that check 
which God has ordained, and a capacity for 
which he has wrought into our constitution—I 
mean, a sense of religion. Exposed to temp- 
tations which are continually addressing them- 
selves to our self-love, living in a world which, 
in spite of all we can do, maintains so strong a 
bold on our affections, insmersed in cares which 
take up so much of our time and thoughts, who 
wiil deny our need of the full developement of 
our religious principles to be a check upon the 
excessive indulgence of a selfish and worldly 
spirit? Who does not krow, that selfish and 
worldly motives do greatly preponderate in most 
minds, even to the injury of their virtue and 
happiness in this life; and that there is no 
power but the power of religion, which can 
bear with sufficient weight against these mo- 
tives, to serve as a counterpoise ? 

It is, then, the great object of all religious in- 
struction and edification to secure a balance of 
character; and especially to elicit those princi- 
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ples of our nature, which are to serve asa coun- 
terpeise to our selfish and worldly propensities. 
Itis a great and mischievous error to suppose, 
that the legitimate effect of religion on the 

character is to produce mere excitement, con- | 
vulsion, or the disproportionate developement | 
even of a good quality ; for this would be, not) 
to secure, but to destroy a proper balance of | 
character. Religion looks upon the voluptuary | 
whose god is his appetite, and upon the miser, | 
who hugs his gold with a strength of affection | 
he does not feel for his children, and upon the | 
slave of ambition who is willing to sacrifice his | 
conscience and his soul for the bubble reputa-| 
tion—relizion looks on them all as suffering, | 
not from a depraved nature, but from a partial | 
developement of their nature. Her aim, there- | 
fore, is to awaken those dormant principles of | 
the soul, which, when once brought into action, | 
will serve as an adequate check on these vic- | 
ious excesses; will change the tastes, desires, | 
and pleasures of these men, and make them 

look on their former gratifications as poor and 
worthless, by creating in them a capacity anda | 
longing for something infinitely better. Yes, | 
it is the effect of religion, of its precepts, and | 
its sanctions, and all its institutions, to secure a 

proper balance of charact'r. It does not de-. 
stroy the pleasure we may find in the innocent 

amusements and recreations of this life; but it 

provides a check on this principle to prevent its | 
going too far. It does not frown on that de- | 
gree of interest which it is proper to take in the | 
concerns of this world, nor interdict the delights 

experienced in social intercourse ; but it pro- 

vides an all-important ehe:k to prevent these 


principles from going too far. In a word, it 
secures ‘that natural and intended balance 


among the different and conflicting elements of 
the character, which will make each do precise- 
ly the office for which it was designed by the 
all-wise Creator, and no less, and no more. 

As we have seen that such a character is the 
only virtuous and religious character, 1 may 
add, that it is the only useful character. | 
will not deny that the disproportionate devel- 
opement of some one quality, say a thirst for 
military glory, may make a character more 
striking, than, from its real strength, it could 
otherwise be, and give a man more distinction, 
and the world may call him great; but of great 
men we have had enough. Inquire the cause 
of the political dissensions and bloody wars, | 
that have distracted and devastated the fairest 
portions of the earth—inquire the cause of the 
schisms and controversies that have rent the 
Church, and brought wrath and bitterness even 
into mens’ communings with their God, and in 
a large majority of cases you will find that it 
may be traced to the endeavors of these great 
men to outdo one another. We do not want 
any more great men; we want useful men— 
men of strong sense, and perhaps of strong 
passions, but yet so exactly balanced that no 
One passion may exert more than its proper in- 
fluence ; the whole being under the easy and 
entire control of the judgment and a sense of 
duty. These are the men we want, and though | 
they may be slow to gain the reputation of 
greatness, as there is nothing startling or ex-' 
travagant about them, still in a good cause, and 
in trying emergencies, there are none whose 
power is more widely felt, whose ascendency is 
more generally acknowledged. Such was the 
character of our Washington ; and it was this 
which made him the Father of his country. 
And if without irreverence I may go higher for | 
an illustration—such was Jesus Christ. There 
was nothing in him that approached to extrav-— 
agance or even to enthusiasm ; but he exhibited 
throughout a perfect balance of character; and 
this, considering the circumstances of intense 
excitement amid which it was preserved, must 
ever be regarded as a moral miracle—one 
which will have almost as much influence on 
a thinking and philosophical mind to prove 
that God was with him, as stilling the tempest | 
or raising the dead.— Walker. 
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BENEVOLENT FRATERNITY OF CHURCHES. 

The Seventh Anniversary of this important | 
institution was celebrated on the evening of 
Fasi day in the Rev. Mr Gannett’s Church, 
which was filled with a large and attentive au-| 


dience. Prayer was offered by the Rev. Mr 


Barrett. The Annual Report of the Executive 
Committee was read by the Secretary, and a_ 
motion to accept it made by Samuel May Esq. | 
Rey. Mr Sargent one of the Ministers at Large | 
and Pastor of Suffolk Street Chapel, then ad- | 
dressed the meeting presenting some facts, the | 
results of his experience and observation in this | 
Ministry. He spoke of the tendency of the | 
Ministry at Large to abate sectarian prejudices, | 
io mitigate and suppress the evils of intemper- | 
ance, and concluded with remarks upon the) 
continued and increasing necessity for this | 
Ministry in our growing city. Mr Sargent was | 
followed by Rev. Mr Waterston, another of the | 
Fraternity’s Ministers at Large, and [astor of 


- | 
Pitts Street Chapel. Mr Waterston introduced ; 


his remarks by some just observations on the; 
causes, which called the Ministry at Large into. 
being, and led to the formation of the Benevo- | 
lent Fraternity of Churches, showed that these | 
causes stil] continued to exist and operate, and | 
that the necessity, the obligation of further and | 
persevering efforts to continue and sustain this | 
Ministry still rested upon us. 
idea of the operations of this Ministry, of the 


. | 
To give sume’ 


influence it exerts, of the results it produced, 
Mr Waterston then described the various spheres 
and scenes of his duty, carried us to the Chapel, 
where he preaches the word and offers the 
bread of life to hungry and famishing souls, to 
the vestry, where gathers the Church for prayer 
and religious conversation and the expression 
and exercise of Christian sympathy and brother- 
ly love, to the Sunday School, where are assem- 
bled three hundred children for instruction in 
truth and duty, to the abodes of the poor, the 
neglected, the solitary, the disconsolate, to the 


| 
! 





bedsides of the sick and the dying, to the 
haunts of vice, of intemperance and skepticism, 


where the Minister at Large comes as a angel } 


of mercy, a messenger of comfort and glad ti- 
dings; and from these descriptions, and from 
letters, of which he read extracts, received from 





those, or the friends of those, who had been re- 


claimed, reformed, and sanctified Ly the power 
of religion as presented and urged upon the 
heart and conscience through the efforts and la- 
bors of this Ministry, he exhibited the most 
satisfactory and conclusive evidence of its use- 
fulness, of the great and good work it is ac- 
complishing. 

When Mr Waterston had concluded, Mr 
Willis presented himself to the meeting, as one 
who exhibited in his own character and condi- 
tion some of the results of the Ministry at 
Large, as a young man, who had been rescued 
by its influence from the unfavorable circum- 
stances by which he was surrounded, from temp- 





tations which he should otherwise have been 
unable to resist, and was now at Cambridge, in 
the Theological Schoo}, preparing for the Christ- 
Mr Willis spoke with modesty 
of himself, and with animation and fervor of 
the good he had seen and heard, he knew by 


ian Ministry. 





observation and experience, had been done 
through the instrumentality of the Ministry at. 
Large, and éarnestly commended it to the con- 
tinued favor and support of every benevolent 


and Christian heart. 


| lists are particularly marked for this porpose. 


Rev. F. T. Gray, who had formerly been en- 
gaged in this Ministry, then addressed the as- | 


sembly, spoke of his own experience in the 
work, alluded to several facts as illustrative of | 


the influence of the Ministry, read some inter- | 
esting passages from one or two letters he had | 
received from young men, whose whole charac- | 
ter and destiny had been altered and determin- | 
ed by their connexion with the Pitts Street 
Chapel and the influences there brought to bear 
upon them, and concluded with some earnest 
and aflectionate exhortations to continued effort 
and perseverance. 

Mr Gray was followed by the Rev. Henry 
Giles, late of Liverpool. His remarks related 
chiefly to the condition of the poor in England, 
and to the efforts which were there making for 
their moral and spiritual elevation. These ef- 
forts, he said, owed, if not their origin, the di- 
rection which had been given them and the suc- 
cess which had attended them, to the influence 
exerted in that country by Dr Tuckerman, to 
whose memory and character, he paid a_ brief 
but beautiful tribute. Mr Giles gave an inter- 
esting account of the origin and progress of the 
City Mission, formed and supported by the Uni- 
tarians of Liverpool, and conducted by the Rev. 
Mr Johns. 


character of these City Missions, of the neces- 


He spoke, at some length, of the 


sity that exists for establishing them, of their 
tendency to counteract and alleviate the evils 
attendant upon the advanced and artificial civil- 
ization of England, and to promote everywhere 
the progress of the Redeemer’s Kingdom and 
the common brotherhood of man. 
full 


sketch of the remarks of Mr Giles, which were 


We regret 
our inability to give a and complete 
often profound, always just and forcible, fuil of 
eloquent and beautiful illustration, and were lis- 
tened to with deep interest and attention by the 
whole audience. 

When Mr Giles had concluded, a vote was 
passed accepting the Report, and alter singing 
To 


ourselves this was one of the most interesting 


the Doxology, the meeting was dissolved. 


Anniversaries the Fraternity has had, and upon 
those present it left impressions, we trust, which 
will be manifested in the increased efforts they 
make to sustain and carry forward the great 
cause, for which the Fraternity was instituted. 


ECCLESIASTICAL COUNCIL. 

The adjourned Meeting of the Hollis Street 
Ecclesiastical Council was held at the Supreme 
Court Room on Monday morning at I o'clock. 
After prayer had been offered, and the Journal 
of the last day’s session had been read, the 
Moderator stated, that by the consent and agree- 
ment of the parties, the Council was now assem- 
bled under the character, and with the authority 
of a Mutual Council, to deliberate and decide’ 
upon the ‘Grounds of Complaint’ preferred 
against the Rev. John Pierpont, by a Committee 
of the Proprietors of Hollis Street Meeting 
House, on the 27th of July last; and that if 
the parties were ready to proceed, the Council 
was ready to hear them. 

The Committee of the Proprietors stated, | 
through Mr Dexter, their legal Counsel, that 
they were prepared and ready to proceed; Mr 
Ist, 
By the agreement 


Pierpont objected to proceeding. Because 


the Council was not full. 


between the parties he was entitled to twelve | 


Churches, and but eleven were present; the 
Purchase Street Church not being represented, 


in consequence of the sickness of the lay dele- | 
gate, and the dissolution of Rev. Mr Ripley’s 
This ob- 
jection to further proceedings at present, he; 


pastoral connexion with this Church. 


considered sufficient; he had two others how- 
ever. After some coaversation upon this point, 
Mr Pierpont was asked to present to the Coun- 


cil his other objections, which he did as follows: 


viz., that an individual, whose testimony in re- 


lation to some of the facts, specified under one 
of the most important charges on the ‘ Grounds 
of Complaint,’ he considered very material to 
his case, was now absent in Florida, and would 
probably not return till early in May; and also 
that he had been unable to procure legal Coun- 
sel to aid him at the present time, that the dis- 
tinguished gentleman, who had rendered him 
such valuable service, at the previous sessions 
of the Council, in its ex-parte character, was 
precluded by ill health from assisting him now, 
that he had made every effort in his power to 
supply his place, but had failed, that he had 
the promise of the services of a gentleman, 
whose professional engagements would occupy 
him till the 20th of May; and he was there- 
fore desirous to postpone further proceedings, 


| nonsense, viz. that the Unitarian is in error on one car | 


} venets by unkind usage. 


| signature J. T. 


|lustrations of Divine Providence have 
| drawn from natural creation is of course not to 


Council at once regarded the last objections to| 
further proceedings at present, as satisfactory ; 
and after consulting with the parties, as to the 
most convenient time for reassembling, 

Voted to adjourn to the first of June next. 








It gave us satisfsction to perceive by the | 
following paragraph, that the Editor of the | 
Olive’ Branch disapproves and condemns the | 
intolerapt and persecuting spirit recently manic | 
fested by the Orthodox clergy at Cincinnati. 
This is nothing more than we expected from 
Brother Norris, who is a devoted and persever- 


ing advocate of religious freedom. 








We perceive by our exchange papers, that an attempt 


| isheing made by the clergy of Cincinnati, Ohio, to exclude | 


Unitarians from having ether oftiee or liberty of speech 
in the young Men’s Bible Society in that city, and that | 
Protestant, Episcopal, Presbyterian and E. Methodist | 
clergymen, to the number of fifteen, have notified that | 
they shall withhold their patronage if the Unitarians are | 
nt cutoff from the common privileges of christians and | 
citizens in the Bible Society. This we consider shame- 
ful intolerance. The reason assigned by the objectors is 


dinal point in his creed, therefore, forsooth, he shall not 
be a party to circulate the word of God, which contains | 
only truth. We have thought those Claiming to be exelu- | 
sively Orthodox, were doing the cause of Christianity | 


} infinite harm by their proscriptions and intolerance to 


Unitarians and Universa- 
Is it to be 
expected they will be brought to embrace more Orthodox | 
We know uo authority we have | 
in the Bible to condeinn those who cannot understand its | 
While they equally reverence that 


those they con-i fer heretical. 


doctrines as we do. 


| book with ourselves—their character being good, they | 


have all the claim tocredit far sincerity that the most ! 
rigid O. thedox can have. The rest must be left to the | 
jedgment ot God. We must all stand or fall on his judg- | 
ment, and are plainly told aot to judge one another, 


THE NEW YORK OBSERVER. 
Messrs. Editors,—TIt is not very often that I 
see this paper, but in meeting with it from time 
to time | have not failed to notice articles, cal- 
culated to give an erroneous idea of the state of 
things among our friends in Boston, with the 
Such an article appeared in 
the Observer of Feb. 27, bearing the title ‘ Con- 
version of Unitarians.’ The most unpleasant 
feature of this article was its misrepresentation 
of the charitable efforts of our friends in the 
city. These efforts the writer ascribed to two 
main causes; to the fact of the increase of the 
Orthodox denomination, and the sentimentalism 
of the Transcendentalists. In a sentence like 
this he sets off the principal motive of the en- 
terprise in behalf of the less favored classes, and 
thus characterizes an undertaking, which was 
commenced in sober good sense and has been 
prosecuted with zeal, judgment and success : 
““sentimentalism must have an outlet; and 
what could appeal more beautifully to the im- 
aginetion, than efforts to enlighten, to purify and 
to elevate ‘ the lower orders?” Of course lan- 
guage like this can refer to nothing but the 
Ministry at Large. Thus J. T. explains the 
principal motive of that charitable movement, 
which has built and suitably endowed several 
free Chapels for the Ministry,of the Gospel, and 
for the Christian education of great numbers of 
youth, who else might not have been reached 
by religious in‘luences. Few of your readers 
will need to have much said in refutation of 
such detractions. The only meaning which 
the great mass of the readers of the New York. 
Observer can attach to the phrase ‘ sentimen- 
talism of Transcendentalists,’ must be an effen- | 


sive one, and calculated to give an entirely 


false idea of the movement commenced by the! 
sainted Tuckerman and his associates, and still 
in successful operation. If J. T. would make 
good his word, and circulate the truth ‘ as wide- 
ly as the error has circulated,’ we refer him to, 
the work on the principles and results of the 
Ministry at Large, written by one whose initials 
are the same as his own, and whose catholic 
love never allowed him to say a word in dis- 
paragement of any eflorts, however humble, to 
relieve, cheer and elevate poor suffering hu- 
manity. 

I have not time to follow through the article 
of J. T. and correct all its misrepresentations. 
In your last paper you remarked of one of J. 
T’s paragraphs, extracted in Zion’s Herald, 
that it ‘contains at least as many falsehoods as 


sentences.’ I donot think you have spoken too: 
strongly. Were it not that my residence out 


of your State makes it difficult for me to speak 
of details in your city with sufficient minute: 
ness to meet the demands of the case, | would 
undertake to expose more particularly the mis- 
representations, that have been made. I can-, 
not however help alluding to one statement in 
the Article of the Observer, already alluded to. 
Some of our Sabbath School missionaries 
have been in the habit of illustrating the good- | 
ness of God by tracing his benignant purposes 
in natural creation, thinking, doubtless, that 
this is no sin against the Gospel of him, who 
bade us consider the lilies of the field and the’ 
fowls of the air, as proofs of the Heavenly 


_Father’s providing love: at the same time the. 
_ study of the Bible has been the great aim of all | 


our Sabbath Schools. Now listen to this char-. 
itable saying of the Observer. 

‘Some of their Sabbath School missionaries, | 
having in reality no Gospel to communicate, | 


, lectured children and parents on the goodness | 


of God, displayed in the construction of a” bat-! 
terfly’s wing, or in the adaptation of a bird’s 
bill to the kind of food on which he lives.’ 
We say that this remark is false in any sense 
in which it can be fairly interpreted. That il- 
been 


be denied, for every preacher uses them. It is. 
false, that any one of our Sabbath School mis- | 
sionaries has lectured parents and children up- | 
on such themes to the exclusién of the Gospel. | 
The aim has been to win the attention espec- | 
ially of the young to gospel truths by illustra-| 
tions, that address themselves to the senses. 

{ might go on and speak of J. T.’s exagger- | 
ations of the changes of faith among the Uni- 
tarians of Boston and show how easy it is to 
givea false idea, even unconsciously, by stating | 
only one side of the truth, and mentioning iso-| 
lated cases as representing Jeading tendencies. 
How wrong for instance it would be for us to 
bring forward the undeniable fact, that within 
a few years several Orthodox clergymen nave 
changed their faith, asa proof of the general 
decline of Orthodoxy. 

One word as to the ‘ want of carefulness’ in 
my last communication to the Register. The 
authorship of a piece on the ‘ Lowell Lectures,’ 
signed ‘ Ald’ and published in the Observer, 
was wrongly attributed to J. T. The error 
arose thus. I saw the offensive remark, spok- 
en of in my previous article, quoted in the Bap- 
tist Advocate in New York. The Advocate 
attributed it to fhe Boston correspondent of 
the Observer; and the tone of J. T’s piece of 
the date Feb. 27, and the fact, that he is the 





to some period subsequent to thatday. The 





regular correspondent of the Observer and spok- 


somewhat harsh. 


ken of as such in its columns, led me into an | 
error, which I am very happy to acknowledge. 

With the apparently candid tone of J. T.’s 
piece in your last I was much gratified. The 
language originally used towards him was 
But he will remember, that 
one, who thinks that the benevolent operations 
of his friends have been misrepresented and 
their motives traduced by a contributor to a pa- 
per, whose readers have no opportunity to learn 
the truth upon the subject from other sources, 
should be moved to use such words, as gossip 
and backbiter. The discussion of opinions is 
one thing and the disparaging of motives and 
actions is a far different thing. I am happy to 
have a great many much cherished friends of 


J. T’s taith, who are glad to cheer on every | 


philanthropic work,—who are very cautious in 
judging the motives of other denominations, — 
who think that there is abundant room for the 





efforts of all well-wishers to humanity,—who 


| 


are in no danger of thinking, that the prosperi- | 


ty of another communion of Christians must 


needs be the ruimof theirs, nor of imagining, | Batavia, Palmyra &c, where nothing 
that Heaven has granted them a patent right to| kind exists. 


do all the good in the world. S. 0. 


It was not till a few days ago that we saw 
the Letter of J. T. to the N. Y. 
upon which our correspondent S. O. has made 
It is 
long communication—oceupying but little more 


Observer, 


the foregoing comments. not a very 
than one column in that paper—and yet, be- 


sides being in its general tenor adapted to give 


a false view of the state of religious affairs in | 


Boston, it contains between twenty and thirty ‘in every important religious virtue probably far. 


particular expressions, from each of which, it 
seems to us, the readers of the Observer could 


hardly fail to receive a wrong impression. As 


specimens, additional to what S. O. has fur-, ready covered by other denominations, is simply, | 


nished, we subjoin three or four brief quota- 
tions, nuimportant indeed, comparatively, in 
themselves, 
spirit of the writer. 

Speaking of a certain cause alleged to have 
been operating in this city, which he magnifies 
beyond all bounds, he says; ‘It broke up the 


| 


| 


} 
/ 


{ 
{ 


{ 
{ 


} 
| 


Large’ ia Boston alone, but will send the apos- 
les of their divinely sanctioned doctrine, at 
large over the length and breadth of our beloved 
land, until every important place shall be sup- 
plied with a minister and a church devoted to 
‘truth, holiness, love’ and liberty—liberty of 
conscience and of thought in religious matters, 
—and until all other sects shall see and feel, 
that there is vitality in the Gospel as they un- 
derstand it, and food for immortal mirds in it, 
and that for all classes—for the poor and the 
illiterate, not less, as has sometimes been alleg- 
ed, but more, much more, than even for the 
rich and educated. 

Being in Western New York last summer, 
I was surprised to learn that there is no Unita- 


rian Society in so large and important a place | 


as Rochester, not to mention the cultivated and 
influential villages of Geneva, Canandaigua, 





There can be but little doubt, 


from the intelligence and candor that distin- 
guish its inhabitants, that a Unitarian clergy- 


man of talents and piety, might in a short time 


of the} 





gather a respectable and self-sustaining congre- 
gation in that flourishing city. The materials 
exist not only among some who now attend the 
Calvinistic Churches, but, what is a weighty 
consideration to a serious mind—among those 
who, from prejudice or otherwise, now seldom 


or never attend Divine worship at all and are 


astray from duty. 
judgment, why Unitarians should establish their | 


Churches in quarters where the ground is al- 


| that truth—morally regenerating truth—truth | 
, that is held and preached to some extent by all 
but illustrative of the untrusty | Christian denominations—may be laid before 
‘minds, that now never or very imperfectly con- 


; template it, and are in consequence, morally 


' starving for the lack of this ‘ pabulum animi,’ 


old Unitarian party, and released the minds of 


men from despotism.’ Broke up? Strange 


. . ~ . . . ! 
news to us it is, that the Unitarian denomina- | 


tion has been’ broken up at all. Despolism! 
Who ever before charged Unitarians with this ? | 
‘The liderty wherewith Christ hath made them 
free,” always has been and is among their 
most marked distinctions. 
He goes on toadd; ‘ Many of them [Unitari- | 
ans] have begun to feel the importance of his- | 
torical Christianity.’ Begun! Just as if the 
time ever was when they did not feel its im-_ 
Before 


he writes again, let him read the Unitarian 


portance. An unworthy insinuation! 
Lardner, and the host of authors of the same 
faith, who have done so much for ‘ historical 
Christianity.’ 

Again; ‘ The Old Massachusetts Society for 
the Suppression of Intemperance’ of which 
‘ Unitarians of biyh standing had been faithful 
members, thoroughly tried the experiment of 
teaching the people to drink moderately.’ Is 
this suited to convey a true idea to persons at 
a distance? What is it but an attempt to 
hold up a useful Society, and through it, Uni- 
tarian Christians, to reproach ? 

Further; ‘The Rey. E. S. 
ed a 


Gannett preach- 
sermon on the atonement in which he 
grossly misrepresented the Orthodox views of 
the character of God.’ This we pronounce 
false, unless it be misrepresentation to set forth 
those views in less revolting language than is 
employed in approved and popular Calvinistic 
books. 

Also; ‘This [Mr Gannett’s Sermon] 
published as a tract, and actively circulated, | 
as a medicine for the increasing inclination to 
Orthodoxy.’ It was not published for this pur- 
pose; they who caused it to be printed saw no 
such ‘ increasing inclination’ as is alleged. 

Moreover; ‘To meet its influence, a reply 
to this tract was published, in the form of a 
letter to Mr Gannett, from the Rev. N. Adams, | 
Pastor of the Essex Street Church. Successive 
editions hada rapid sale.’ How many editions? | 
how rapid a sale? The exact truth is in this | 
wise; the types were set up but once; five! 
hundred copies were struck off, and, after a few | 
days, five hundred more; in all, only one thou- | 
sand; several copies were sent to England, 


many were given away, the price was reduccd 


S§ 


was. 


_and even that common politeness which one gen- | 


nearly to cost, great pains were taken to give. 


the letter notoriety, and yet, at the date of J. 
T.’s letter, after nearly a year, almost one third 


But we are dealing with small 


matters, 
Such ‘ gossip’ is by no means to our taste. 


We hope not to have to do with it often. 


MISSIONARY EFFORTS. 


‘trated by some of our Orthodox clergy for in- 


| : 

| stance—who are in many respects worthy men 

ee ‘ 5 } 2 

of the edition remained in the bookstores. } 
| 


the true bread of life. 
At Syracuse I was happy to find a strong 
and healthy Unitarian society, under the pasto- | 





ralcare of Rev. Mr 8S . This rapidly grow- 
ing and beautiful town—or rather city, for it is 
quite citified in its appearance—is an important 
position for the minister of Jesus. Being acen- 


tral place, and much resorted to by business 


‘men from all the adjacent country, it affords 


many facilities for exerting a good influence in 
the neighboring towns particularly, which are 
thickly populated and flourishing. On these 
accounts it is peculiarly fortunate that in Mr 
., Christianity has here so worthy a repre- | 
sentative, and Unitarian views of it so able and 


willing an expounder. This gentleman, by 


his pleasing affability, by his kindness and 
‘courteous manners, and warm and friendly sym- 


pathies, unrestricted by sectarian*or doctrinal | 
pales, has, as I have been informed by those_ 


t 


not belonging to his congregation, won toa| 


happy extent, the good will and confidence of | 
the community in which he labors, exerts a | 


ia i ati xy 
conciliatory and elevating influence upon socie- 
ty, and by disarming prejudice, has opened many | 
doors for the introduction of important truth. | 


| As one who, though a stranger and of another | 


religious name, enjoyed his Christian and gen- | 
tlemanly courtesies, I would here gratefully | 
When | 
will all Christian ministers learn that the true. 


record my testimony to the same effect. 


way to reach the hearts of men and gain a/! 
moral power over their characters, is above all 

things to study universal politeness and civility ? | 
There should, | am almost ready to say, be a| 
professorship in every Theological school devot- | 
ed to this subject. The clergy above all men | 
should know that ‘manners are morals,’ and | 
that rudeness, or any intentional omission of the | 
ordinary civilities of life, on any pretence what- 


‘soever, are very bad christianity as it respects | 


themselves, and as it respects the holy cause of | 
truth which they are pledged to promote as the , 
business of their lives, more inimical than the | 
persecutor’s torch or the infidel’s sneer. Not un- 


frequently is the religion of the benevolent Je- | 


sus made to suffer in the estimation of the ig- 
norant, from boorish and selfish manners, or } 
rude speeches of its ministerial advocates, both | 


in and out of the pulpit. It is sad to see! 


. . . ! 
what downright offences against good breeding 


tleman owes to another, are sometimes perpe- 


|! too—towards those clerical brethren of other | 


‘views, on the pretext of zeal for ‘ the faith once’ 


delivered to the saints’ and horror at errorists. | 
Thus in the capacity of official heresy-hunters | 
ane sticklers for Orthodoxy, they will commit. 
rudenesses of which they would ‘blush to be | 


Messrs Editors,—I have been much interest-| guilty as men, and of which, would they be 


ed in the letters that have appeared from time 


to time in your paper from the Missionaries | 
| 


who are engaged in spreading the truths of the 
gospel as understood by Unitarian Christians in 
the New States, and those parts of the Old 
where they have been hitherto unknown or 
misunderstood. It cannot but be pleasing to 
any mind to hear of the progress of what it be- 


lieves to be important moral truth, and of the} 





gradual upspringing of light in the midst of| 


darkness. Were these gentlemen more fre-| 
quently to communicate, through your columns, 
the result of their labors and religioys explora- 
tions, it would no doubt be gratifying to more 
readers than one, and could scarcely fail to an- 
imate the hearts, and quicken the exertions of 
their brethren in this region. The supineness 
that has too often been exhibited by Unitarian 
Christians is indeed wonderful, but not more so 
than culpable. But it is gratifying to believe 
that a better appreciation of this subjéct is be- 
ginning to exist. I trust that the wealthy 


Christians of this denomination will not content 





themselves with sustaining a ‘ Ministry at 


« 


guided by the dictates of gentlemanly feeling | 
and good nature, more than by inspirations of | 
theologicum odium, and the rabid spirit of Cal-. 
vinistic judicatories, they never would be guilty. | 

But [ return from this digression to add, that. 
nearly the whole of Western New York has_ 
for several years past been pervaded by a spirit | 
of fanatical excess and extravagayce in religious 
matters—burnt over, if you please, by a sort of | 
moral wild-fire—which bas done much mis-! 
chief in many quarters. But this spirit and the 
taste for the spiritual food that it fed, is now per- 
ceptibly and rapidly declining, and is leaving a 
noble field for the introduction of a pure and 
rational Christianity. There are many intelli- 
gent minds in its every considerable village, 
especially in every county seat, that are hun- 
gering and thirsting for a more enlightened 
faith. Our Episcopal brethren have not been. 
backward to avail themselves of this propitious 
state uf things; and it is to be hoped that Uni- 
tarians will not suffer this Providential move- 
ment to pass, without improving it by introduc- 
ing their societies, where they are so much. 





The grand reason, in my) 





Or 


needed, and the field is so ripe and inviting for 


a harvest. Caniras 


For the Register and Observer, 
PROTESTANT JESUITISM. 


There has occurred in this vicinity an jn. 
stance of ‘ Protestant Jesuitism’ of so marked 
a character that I feel induced to lay a brief 
statement of the facts before the readers of the 
Register. Neither of the parties belong to ovr 
denomination ; but the:e are clouds of Witness. 
es among us who can bear testimony to treat. 
ment as bigoted and unchristian. And even if 
we had not suffered cruel injustice at the hands 
of the dominant sects ; if individuals had no 
been robbed of that which left them * poor jp. 
deed,’ only because they were Unitarians ; jf 
Christian courtesy and common honesty had 
been always displayed by our calumniators _ 
if, I say, such things had been, it would sti|| le 
our duty, as lovers of the right of private judg. 
ment, to speak out boldly whenever that rig} 
is trampled upon, whether the sufferer be with 
us or against us. 

The circumstances of the case under consid. 
eration are, briefly, these. A clergyman of the 
Orthodox order, so called, reported that another 
clergyman of the Universalist denomination had 
confessed ‘he did not believe the doctrine he 
preached ;—but his Society would be di, ided 
and, perhaps, destroyed, if he should ‘preach his 
real sentiments.’ Itjsa matter of dispute who 
first gave currency to the report; but it is con. 
ceded that it was stated by the clergyman first 
named, as an indisputable fact. I need not di. 
late upon the character and effects of such a re. 
report. If true it ought to banish the subject 
of it from every pulpit in the land ;—and, if no; 
true, it was a libel of the grossest character up. 
on both the clergyman and his Society. Yoy 
may report that I am heterodox or an infide', 
and it is understood by all who hear it to beg 
fact merely in your opinion. It would be 
known only, in the language of Mr Carlyle. 
that my ‘Orthodoxy was not your doxy.’ But 
when you report | have said I do not give my 
real opinions when I profess to do so, yon 
speak of a question of fact which, if true, is 
susceptible of proof and which you are bound to 
substantiate or retract when called upon by me 
to do so. 

The report I am speaking of was circulated 
in particular channels for several weeks before 
it reached the ears of any one directly affected 
by it, and it was, probably, intended they siiould 
not hear it. When, however, it became known 
to them and that aclergyman had sanctioned it, 
he was called upon for proof. He referred toa 
person as his informant ;—but that person de- 
nied the charge. He was then assured of its 
falsity by the person directly named in the report, 
and he was requested to contradict the state- 
ment. After some time had been spent in ne- 
gotiation he replied, ‘he would not contradic: 
the report ;—decause the Universalist clergyman 
was preaching a false doctrine.’ In other wor's, 
‘no faith should be kept with heretics.’ Aud 
this man claims to be a Protestant and a Chrisi- 
jan!! I forbear to comment upon such cop- 
duct. 

I will only add that as the report is stil] re- 
peated, legal measures may yet be taken ;—al- 
though I hope not. 1 trust, however, that the 
facts may be widely known and that public 
opinion may pronounce the only decision wihict 
will ever be given here. 

Worcester County. 


Portiand, April 5th, 1841. 

Messrs Editors,—Although you have shown yourseles 
very decided as to the course you intend to pursue upon 
the subject of Slavery upon which brother May seems de- 
sirous that you should enter, I have thought that perhaps 
you would be glad to know how that course strikes others 
among your readers. I have conversed with some who 
have expressed their approbation of your views and prii- 
ciples in regard to the objects of your } aper and the mode 
of conducting it. 1 am myself very glad that you are de- 
termined to keep your eye upon the principal object for 
which the paper was established—and it seems to me tliat 
brother May himself spon a little reflection will perceive 
the propriety of your course. I for example am deeply 
interested iv the Temperance caue. I should be glad to 
have every reader in your pa; e+ find in it someth ng each 
week to quicken his zeal in that cause. Bat when I 1- 
flect upon it, it occurs to me that that would be turning 
aside from the principal purpose for which the paper was 
established. It would become a temperance paper. Some 
other brother might wish to have peace principles di-cus:- 
But if so, then it 
would he changed from its legitimate purpose to become 


ed pro and con, freely and thoroughly. 
exclusively a peace paper. As for myself I should not 
wish to see it become a ‘lemperance, a Peace, or an Ani- 
slavery paper. Bat it will be said that such would not be 
the result. From what I have seen and known of con: 
ducting papers I am satisfied that it would; that if you 
were to open your columns to the free discussion of these 
subjects by all parties it would not be two months before 
you would find room fur nothing else in your paper. 
When I attempt te picture to my own mind what your 
paper should be, 1 come to the conclusion that | wish to 
see it very much in character what a minister should be i 
his parochial visiting. He may as a man be deeply ivter- 
ested in the Anti-slavery cause, in the cause of Tem; er- 
ance, but he will not make these the only nor yet the 
principal subjects of conversation among his people. Be 
will be ready to converse as oceasion may require, and 
to show the bearing of gospel principles upon then. But 
he will not forget that he is not merely a Temperance ot 
an Anti-slavery agent, that he is a Christian minister. 
He should remember, too, that it is possible to lead every 
man in his society to espouse the interests of the Temper 


awce or Anti-slavery parties, as such, without making 
1. he 


them true disciples of Christ, while on the other hand, 
ss i? ee . L. 

cannot make them true disciples of Christ, without mak- 

ing them by the same process ‘Temperance and Anti-s!a‘e- 


ry men, at heart, and in prine'ple. He may find some 


among his Parishioners who are careless, and he will speek 
to en of the consequences of sin, and of the impo:t:! ee 
o*a deep and living interest in religion, He say fivd 
some doubting and hesitating, who need a vord of e" 
couvagement and instruction. He may find sowe in set 
row and affliction to whom he should whisper a word of 
consviation. He may find some who are indifferent 1p?" 
the great bonevolent enterprises of the day, and to tel 
he must speak in a way to interest them in there subjects. 
Just what a minister should be, so I think should your 
paper be, and it is because it has come up so pear this 
idea that I have been pleased with your mode of « onduct- 
ing it. I find occasionally extracts which I had seen in 
volumes from which they are taken; but they are appr?~ 
priate to some that I am acquainted with. I find that 
my children read some pieces with interest; that there ! 
information, consolation, and exhortation; something ot 
the defence of the truth, and something to enforce its prac 
tical application. The more fully you carry out the ideas 
which you have adopted, the better I atm inclined to be- 
lieve will your paper answer its purpose. I say not this 
by way of flattery, for you know that on a late occasio" I 
expresved frankly my disapprobation in respect to @ cet 
tain matter. I have supposed it might aid you in your 
course to know what your readers think, and I am glad 
to see that you follow your own convictions instead of the 
suggestions of others. 


Very trely yours, Jason WHITMA®. 
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FALSEHOODS——FACTS. 


The Editor of the Philadelphia ‘ Christian 
Observer’ (Presbyterian) begins an article in his 
Jast paper, under the head, Progress of Evan- 
eclical Religion in Boston, with these words :-— 
‘ Before Dr Beecher was called to Boston, there 
was only one Orthodox Congregational Church 
jeft unblighted by Unitarianism ; and he then 
proceeds to state, to the disadvantage of Unita- 
rians, at least four untruths, within the com- 
pass of as many lines. 

The above-named Editor might, but we do 
not suppose that he will, correct in some de- 
cree the false impression he has conveyed to 


his readers by publishing these two facts ; first, 





there are persons here who can remember the 


time when there was not in this city a single 


Chureh and Society that professed to reject the 
sinity and its kindred doctrines; and secondly, 


there are now in Boston twenty four Christian 
. . . . . { 
Churches that are anti-trinitarian and anti-Cal- | 
. 
yinistie, viz. seventeen belonging to the Con-| 


crecational order, and seven of other denomina- 
g 


tions. 





SUNDAY SCHOOL ANNIVERSARY. 
Messrs Editors. —The usefulness and value | 

of Sunday Schools were never perhaps better 
ated than at the present moment. They 
have struck their roots deep down into the af- | 
fections of the church and the community ; and | 
as the interest which is felt in these institutions 
is not confined to the city, and as the preseut is | 
a season for the re-opening of these schools in | 


re 


our villages and smaller towns, it may be pleas- 
ant and useful for them to become acquainted 
with some of our proceedings in relation to this 
matier. 

On Fast day afternoon there was one or more 


Sunday school Anniversary celebrations in this | 


city. Ido not know that it is necessary to go 
into a particular description of these, as In gen- | 


era] they are much the same; and these were 
not essentially different. To catch and diffuse | 
the spirit of them far and wide, 1s the great ob- 
et, so that others who engage in the same good | 
vork may be encouraged to goon from the suc- 
it attends the laborers in the same vine- 
and to give assurance that none of them | 
rrowing weary by the way. 
one attended by me was at the Twelfth 
-regational Church (Rev. S. Barrett’s), and 
services of the occasion were of a character 
‘e the deep interest which the teachers 
-chool, and the parents of the society | 
ike in its sueeess and usefulness. As I enter- 
ed the church the organ was sending around and 
its heart-stirring tones preparatory to 
revises of the occasion. <A dense body of 
lren oceupied the center of the Church, in | 
number certainly not far from two hundred, and 
‘bout equal in number of the two sexes. As 
- ones of the organ ceased, the choir of the 
society. (Mr Marshall as leader) sung an An- 
n, ‘Glory to God’ which was executed in a 
manner exceedingly fine. And now perhaps as 
, about it, it may not be amiss to goon and 
he the services that followed. Prayer hav- 


ing been offered by the Pastor, a Hymn was | 
sung by the children, the words of which com- | 
meneing, ‘The season’s happy voices,’ were 
those written by Dr Bartlett, of Lowell, for a 
siuilar oceasion some time since. An address 
to the children followed by the Rev. R. C. Wa- 
terston ia his usual colloquial and happy man- 
ner. The topies of this address grew out of the 
day on which they were assembled ; the lament- 
ed death of tve Chief Magistrate of the Union, 
and the impression this solemn event should 


make on their minds; the death and beautiful 
iracter of Edward 6th, in contrast with that 
f Henry Sth, and other illustrations all calcu- 
| to excite attention and interest; and en- 
irace them to the acquisition of good princi- 
ind obedience fo the laws of conscience, 
(God and of man. Another hymn followed 
school, beginning ‘Huw sweetis the 

day. To this sueceeded addresses by Rev. J. 
F. Clarke to teachers, and by Rev. Dr F. Park- | 
man to Parents. These addresses were well 
adapted to the occasion. The former urging 
the teachers to their appropriate work as build- 
ers of a temple in the human soul,—stating the 
Scriptural foundation upon which they were to 
|; and the materials which were tu enter 
into its construction. The latter, showing from 
, the duty of parents to bring up 
their children in the nurture and admonition of 
Lord,-and the obligation, necessity and 
advantage on their part of co-operating with the 


- 


ne ss riptures 


teachers in order to make the instruction of the 
inday school effectual and truly blessed. An 
orizinal Hymn followed, written by Dr T. Gray 
r; after which the Pastor engaged with the 
chillren in prayer, and the services closed with 
the usual benediction. 

The Church was well filled, and all who 
Were present were apparently more deeply im- 
ressed than ever with the advantages of a| 


weil conducted Sunday school, the importance , 
of moral training, and the additional influences | 
of religious eulwure, for the happiness and safety | 
of the young, the strength and growth of the 


Clhurea, and the permanency and success of our 
ical institutions. 


\STORS AND SUPERINTENDENTS OF SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS. 

The Directors of the Sunday School Society, | 
desirous of obtaining materials for the prepara- | 
tion of their Annual Report, respectfully re- 
juest of those who have charge of the Sunday | 
‘chools connected with our denomination, an- | 
swers to the fullowing questions : 
|. Do you succeed in keeping alive the inter- | 


est felt by the oldest Male scholars on the sub- | 


ect of Religion, after they leave your School ; 


and if soby what means ? 
In what manner do you recommend child- | 
ren to spend the Sabbath ? | 
\Vhat is the comparative importance you | 
“ttich, in the instruction of your scholars, to the | 
External, and the Inward or Experimental ev- 
idence, of the truth of Christianity ? 
Any suggestions on other topics connected | 
With the welfare of the Sunday School will be | 
sratefully received. 

(tis desirable that the answers to the above 
‘Westions should reach us, on or before the first 
af May next, in order that we may make use 
them in our Report. 

in behalf of the Directors. 

A. B. Muzzry, Cor. Sec. S. S. Society. 

Cambridge Port, April 2d, 1841. 





AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The Associations Auxiliary to the A. U. A., 
are hereby requested to make their annual pay- 
ments to the Treasurer, Henry Rice Esq., 68 
Milk Street, on or before the 15th of May. 

Cuartes Brices, General Secretary. 


Hawes Place Congregational Society, South 
Boston.—We understand that Mr Charles C. 
Shackford has received an invitation to become 
the pastor of this Society, and has accepted the 


invitation. 





OBITUARY. 


For the Register and Observer. 


MRS HANNAH BULFINCH. 


Died on Thursday, Sth inst, after an illness of a few 
hours duration, Mrs Hannah Bulfinch, wife of Charles 
Bulfinch Esq., aged 74 years. : 

To very few of the matrons of New England has it been 
appointed to pass through so many and so eventful scenes 
as to her who forms the subject of this notice. A lifetime 
exten ling from the stirring times immediately preceding 
our Revolutionary war, to the week last past, sufficed to 
present in the various fortunes of our country, sufficiently 
contrasted epochs. And in her private fortunes, vicrssi- 
tudes as great occurred to try her virtue, and prove it 
equal to the occasion. 

Her early days were passed in the romantie, old fash- 
joned mansion, which stood on what we of the present 


generation remember as the Washington Gardens, now 








oceupied by the buildings of Temple place. There under 
the care of a venerable Grandfather the late Sheriff 


Greenleaf, having lost her parents in infancy, she passed 


the days of her childhood, constituting, with a brother and 


sister, the cherished objects of the good old man’s affec- | 


tion, who devoted himself to watch over and provide for 


the welfare of his orphans. 

From these secluded garden walks, she was transferred | 
to the busy scenes of married life; and almost immediate- | 
ly, On coming out into the world, began to feel its storms. 
Reverses of fortune, which are too common in our country 
to excite surprise, soon chanzed her condition from that 
of affluence, to one, in which she had a new list of virtues 
to practise and of habits to acquire, those fitting a uarrow 
income. Surviving friends, who can look back to those 
times will testify how she met the crisis. They say, that 
while every thing m the habits of the woman of fortune 
inconsistent with her altered circumstances was dropped 
instantly, and the business habits of good housekeeper im- 
mediately adopted, she never laid aside, in any scenes of 
joy or sorrow, the deportment of « lady, nor the graceful, 
unembarrassed manner in which she could still meet the | 
friends of former days, delighting in their society and ever 
cheerful and attractive in it. But in the narrow circle of 
home, to which her increasing cares confined her almost 
exclusively, she seemed to feel no want of other society 
than that of her husband and her children. 

The scene changed once more, and she was a resident 
of Washington, where her husband held an honorable and 
responsible station as architect of the Capitol and where 
she was once more brought somewhat into contact with 
the gay world, But it was bot little that she mingled 
with its circles, though her delightful manners made her 
erery where a favored guest; but at her own house, 
which became the accustomed resort of the New England 
residents, members of Congress and others, her charming 
character shone in all its brightness. At her house the 
young clergymen of New England, who paid the metropo- 
lis a visit, usually found a home; and the list is long of 
those, who led by accident to pass a few days under her 
roof, recur to it with feeling, and say with warm expres- 
sions of affection ‘ I shall never furget that visit.’ 

After twelve years of absence she returned to Bagton. 
The friends of former days, whom time had spared, has- 
tened to meet her, and take her to her place in their 
hearts, where her image was stillenshrined. They found 
her unchanged by years, in those winning qualities, which 
had first endeared her to then; and not only old friends, 
but many new ones, for all who knew her became such, 
combined to shed the light of their friendship over the 
evening of her days. 

It must not he thought that it was only among the edu- | 
cated and polite that she inspired and felt attachment. , 
On the contrary she possessed that truly Christian spirit, 
which feels its brotherhood to every human being. To 
domestics and humble neighbors she was so kind, so con- 
siderate, so sympathizing that she broke down the barriers | 
of station, and won all hearts. 

We have dwelt on the degree in which she was gified 
with the amiable and endearing qualities till we fear we | 
may have created an impression that her character was 
When the crisis 


deficient in the firmer virtues. Not so. 


demanded energy, no one bad more. The energy that 
can look misfortune in the face, and find resources for the 
oecasion, she more than once conspicuously displayed. 
The head ef a numerous household and the mother of a 
large family who does her duty, evinces the possession of 
other qualities beside those of tenderness aud delicacy. 
To complete the view of her character we must trace it 
Her devotion partook of the 
It was of that kind 


in the religious aspect. 
warinth of her personal attachments. 
that swells in the heart and brings tears into the eyes. 
Her religious services were not the mere discharge of a 
routine of duties; but a heartfelt tribute to the Giver of | 
all good, an expression of undoubting faith in his exist- | 
ence and attributes, of entire confidence in his wisdom | 
and goodness and a bumble sense of her own infirmity and 
dependence. On those points of doctrine respecting | 
which Christians of strongest minds and purest lives have 
differed, she was content to form her judgment, as she | 
best might, from the lights of education and reflection, | 


feeling that the great truths of Christianity, wherein all 


sects agree, were enough for her guidance in Ife and her 
support in death. 

We might pursue the theme longer, and speak of her 
excellent judgment, which seemed to seize at once the 
right conclusion; of her charities, which were never 


wholly intermitted, even when her means were the must 


slender, yet always governed by discretion; of her talents 
and accomplishments which she used not for display, but | 


as a means of gratifying friends. Her readiness in epis- 


tulary composition formed a delightful resource to herself | 
ant afforded frequent gratification to a numerous circle of | 
correspondents. 

But we have sufficiently protracted a notice of one, who 
never songht publicity, and will only add that the closing 
scene was one which Providence seemed fitly to adapt to 
such a life. On Tuesday 6th inst. she was unusually 
welland happy. It so happened that several of the earliest 
and most attached friends called to see her on that day, 
and it is recollected that on that evening she was more 
animated and cheerful than usual. Early on Wednesday 
morning, she was attacked with intense rheumatic pain 
and suffered from it, with little intermission during the 
day. Atevening she was easier; and seemed likely to 
have a good night, which it was hoped, with the aid of 
the applications that had been made, would remove her 
pain; and noalarm was felt by her friends, nor by her- 
self, ifone might judge by her cheerful and even playful 
expressions, when her children took leave of her for the 
night. In the night, her pain returned with extreme vio- 
lence, and no application afforded any relief, till about 3 
o’clock in the morning, when she was at once at rest; and 
it was supposed she slept. But from that sleep there was 
no waking in this world. Her countenance was as calin 
and pleasing as ever, her eyes were closed, and no expres- 
sion betokening pain was to be traced in her placid 
features. Her spirit had fled, to rejoin those of beloved 
sisters and children who had gone before, and to take its 
place among the company of the just made perfect around 


her Father’s throne. T. 





, perfection, the delicacy of adjustment and almost incon- | 


the study of so important and elevating a science as astro- 





For the Register and Observer. 
MRS ELIZABETH KEMBLE OLIVER. 


Died at Walnut Grove Cottage, Roxbury, on Thursday 
evening March 18th, Mrs Elizabeth Kemble Oliver, 
daughter of the late Thomas Kemble Esq. of this city, and 
relict of the late Daniel Oliver, in the 77th year of her 
age. 

We feel that it would be unjust to the memory of our 
deceased and venerated friend, not to take some notice of 
her worth, and to pay a tribute to her excellent character. 
The good and great amonganen, who, when living, were 
distinguished for talent and virtue, leave behind them aft- 
er death, an influence which is felt throughout the entire 


H 
' 


| 


} 
} 


’ 


commnnity, exciting and benefiting all, over whom a good | 


The excellent among women, 
in whose case fame is less desired or desirable, most 


example has any power. 


surely exert ano less abiding and pervading, though it 
may be a silent influence. The ‘still small voice’ of a 
mother’s, a danghter’s, or a sister’s example or entreaty, 
is often heard and heeded, when the stormy passions of 
man’s heart are at the top of theirfury. For this reason, 


were there no other, we would not willingly relinquish to 


entire oblivion, the good name of a truly goo | weman such | 


! 


} 
{ 


! 


as was the lamented lady, whose decease appears at the | 


head of this -short notice. 
mon vigor of intellect, and of great decision and firmness 


of character and of unsurpassed industry—no moment ever 
passed unemployed—She believed and she reduced it to | 


practice, that the Creator of time never made it to be | 


wasted, and she avoided an idle momeut as she would an 
To great natural dignity of manner, which | 


idle word. 
never failed to command respect, there was united in her 


an affability and a sweetness of demeanor towards her 


friends which made her a most delightful companion. 

She was spared to see all her children, with but one 
exception, arrive at mature years, and assume responsible | 
stations in society. ‘The providence of God called upon 
her subsequently to mourn three of them, and to survive at | 
last her aged husband. Him she followed to a better | 
world, after the brief space of six months, having met the | 
approach of death, with a degree of pious resignation, un- | 
pretending hope, and Christian calmness that cannot be | 
surpassed. 

During all the protracted sickness which terminated 


her life, her mind was clear and strong to a most remark- | 


' able degree, and with a calmness and deliberation, which | 


evinced the strength of her crust in the religion of Christ, | 
she daily spoke of her approachiag death and her sure 

hope that she should be permitted to partake of the hap- | 
piness of heaven, and of the society of the beloved ones 
who had preceded her to the glory of the unseen world. 

She charged her friends to ehed no tears that she was | 
gone, «nd to assume no habiliments of outward sorrow. 
Having borne her dying testimony to that blessed Savior, | 
who, as she murmured shortly before her departure, 

*Can make a dying bed 


° } 
Feel soft as downy pillows are,’ 
having givensher parting counsel to her children who were 


around her, and having earnestly prayed to be released, | 


’ she calmly | 


and yet she said, ‘in God’s own good time, 
composed her own limbs, closed her eyes with her own 
hands, and faintly saying, ‘ this the last breath,’ ceased to 
Deaih was disarmed of all terrors, the grave had 

God 


was her support, and Christ the strong arm that upheld | 


live. 
gained no victory, at the departure of our friend. 


} 
her as she passed through the dark valley of the shadow of | 
death. May her precious example never lose its influ. | 


ence upon her children and friends, and may the remein- 


brance of her death-bed excite those who witnessed it or 


heard of it, to pray that they may live the life, and die 


the death of the righteous. pS 
} 


MRS ABPY BARLOW. | 


| 

In Meadville, Pa., on Thursday, March 25th, Mrs Abby | 

Barlow, wife of Hon, Stephen Barlow, aged 58. { 

Te would ill accord with the character and feelings vo 
our departed friend to make a public display of her retir- 

ing and quiet virtues, or of her humble and submissive 

but sustained and peaceful feelings in the closing scenes | 

of life. But this event has sundered a link in our social | 

relations; and we should do injustice to our own grieved | 
feelings were we not to say that her memory is endeared 

to many amongus by her cheerful and affable manners, | 

the affectionateness of her disposition, and the kindness | 

and sincerity of her friendship. Her departure was such | 

as was to have been anticipated from her life—unostenta- | 

tious and peaceful. In the submissive and trusting faith | 

in which she had lived she reposed in the encircling arms 

of her Heavenly Father and gently fell asleep. Asa few | 

friends gathered around the dying bed, we were reminded | 

of the beautifel words: { 

*T heard a voice from Heaven 

Say, ‘blessed is the doom 

Of those whose trust is in the Lard } 

When sinking to the tomb!’ | 

The Holy Spirit spake— | 

And I the words repeat— 

‘Blessed are they—for, after toil, { 

To mortals rest is sweet.’ i 

Meadville Statesman. | 


| 





INTELLIGENCE, 


Astronomical Observatories.—The Boston Courier 


| 
of the 20th ult contains an interesting letter from Profess- | 
or Hopkins of Williams College, on the subject of the 
Obeervatory of that institution. Mr Hopkins, when in | 
Europe, in 1834, visited the Observatories at Greenwich | 


i 
and Paris. In reference to these we quote the following | 


/ passage from his letter:—‘ The splendor of the furniture } 
(of these rival Observatories, in which the first artists in | 


the two nations have vied with each other—the extreme 
accuracy of subdivision, which constitutes Astronomical | 
instrument making, ‘* the most refined of the mechanical | 


i 
9° ! 


arts,’ and which is here carried to its highest degree of 


| ceivable precision, introduced into the admeasurement of | 
| time and ef angular intervals, were all calculated to pro- 


| duce an impression, highly faverable to institutions or es- | 


tablishments of this kind; however unlike any thing with | 
j 


, which T was acquainted in my native country.’ 


a 
We quote also the followiug additional remark from | 


| Mr Hopkins’ letter, in reference to the institution at Wil 


liamstown:—* The leading idea er principle which lay at | 
the foundation of the scheme of the Observatory, was the 
all important one, so at least I conceive it to be, that na- |} 
ture is to be studied rather than books. It is not from | 
copies or deseriptions, but from an inspection of the ori- | 
ginals, that we derive our deepest impressions, and our 

liveliest ideas, not only of beauty but of truth.’ 


The erection of the Observatory at Williamstewn may 





be attributed chiefly to the enterprise and persevering ef- 
forts of an Individual. Why may not the same thing be 
done for other institutions? Why have we not an Obser- 
vatory at Cambridge? Why ave not the advantages for 
nomy us great there as those pertaining to other depart- 
ments of learning, or as great as at some younger and com- 
paratively inferior institutions? It will not be pretended 
that it is from the want amongst us of the necessary means 
of endowment even ona most Jarge and liberal scale. 
Nor do we believe it is from a want of sufficient liberality 
of spirit in our citizens. Our many celebrated benevolent 
inatitutions prove the contrary. We do not refer partic- 
ularly to the great estates of our most wealthy citizens, 
but to the circumstances and spirit of the mass of our 
business community; for it is from such as much as from 
the more wealthy that we would wish the necessary con- 
tribution to be drawn. And this principally for their own 
advantage. For we can hardly conceive of a man’s con- 
tributing intelligently and with interest to the means of 
cultivatieg so almost divine a study as thatof Astronomy, 
without an enlargement and elevation of his own views, 


and a corresponding benefit to his whole character. 


Catering for depraved tastes.—We are pleased to 
notice in the New World, published in New York, and 
edited by Park Benjamin Esq. the following rebuke of a 
disposition too common with many conductors of the 
newspaper press. 

‘It is surprising to us that the editors of our most re- 
spectable papers can find nothing better on which to regale 
the public than the dry, unexciting, vapid, stupid and dis- 


gusting details of the murder in New-Jersey. Has the pub- 
lic appetite become so depraved that the mere taint of 


She was a woman of uncom- | 


crime gives interest to a narrative of occurrences which, 
without that, would be thought as poor and as devoid of 
interest as the most ordinary events of human life? We 
wish there were a law utterly to suppress these publica- 
tions. They peison and corrupt the community. 


DEATH OF THE PReESIDENT.—The lamented death 
of President Harrison was announced in our last paper. 
The particular circumstances, wit a brief statement of 
the disease are given in the following , 


REPORT OF THE PHYSICIANS. 


Washington, April 4th, 1841. 
Dear Sir: In compliance with the request made to us 
by yourself and the other gentlemen of the Cabinet, the 
attending and consulting Physicians have drawn up the 
abstract of a reporton the President’s case, which 1 here- 
with transmit to you. Very respectfully, your obedieut 
servant. 
To. MILLER, Attending Physician. 
To the Hon. D. Wenster, Secretary of State. 
On Saturday, March 27, 1841, President HARRISON, 
after several days previous indisposition, was seized with 
a chill and other symptoms of fever. The nextday Pneu- 





monia, with congestion of the liver and derangement of 
the stomach and bowels, was ascertained to exist. The 
age and debility of the patient, with the immediate pros 

tration, forbade a resort to general blood-letting. Topi- | 
cal depletion, blistering and appropriate internal remedies, | 
subdued, in a great measure, the disease of the lungs and | 
liver, but the stomach and intestines did not regain a | 
healthy condition. Finally, ov the 8d. of April, at 3 } 


Fuel for Steam Engines.—A letter from St. Peters- 
burgh gives some particulars of a new fuel, for steam-en- 
gines, discovered or manufactured by a M. Waschinakoff, 
which offers, it is said, great advantages over coal. We 
have, however, heard of so many of these wonderful dis- 
coveries in our own country that we area little skeptical— 
still it may be well to publish the facts as stated. The 
first experiment made, on a large scale with this fuel, to 
which M. Waschinakoff has given the name of Carbolein, 
was on board the English steamer Syrius, on its last voy- 
age from Cronstadt to London. 


The following is a brief outline of the results. 

The speed effected by 14 Ibs of coal will be procured, 
by 9 lbs of Carbolein. The space required for coal in 
steamers passing between England and the United States 
is 81,884 cubic feet. But of Carbolein it would take but 
50,694, which is a saving of 30,190 cubic feet for freight 
of merchandise or passengers. ‘This, it is estimated, 
would make a difference, in one passage both ways, of 
£5000, in the receipts of the vessel, in favor of the new 
fuel. 





NOTICE. 

The annval meeting of the Association for the support 
of the Warren Street Chapel will take place at that Insti- 
tution, tomorrow evening at 7 o’clock, by adjournment 
from Fast day. The minister’s Report willbe read. Mr 
Giles, of England, and other gentlemen will address the 
or is And appropriate music wiil be performed by the 
choir. 





SPR SPL ETN GP PTI 7 PEAY YO? SE TD OS 


o’clock P. M., profuse diarrhoea came on, under which he | 
ank irty minute Selo! } . , — 
rank, at thirty minutes to 1 o’clock, on the morning of 4% The Franklin Evangelical Association will hold 


the fourth. ; , its next meeting at Rev. Mr Huntington’s house in Had- 
Phe last words uttered by the President, as heard by | lev, on Monday 26th inst. 


Dr. Worthington, were these: ‘ Sir, T wish you to under- | By order of the Scribe. 

stand the true principles of the Government. I wish | 

them carried out. [ask notinay more.’ { 
Tro. MILLER, Attending Physician. 
Freep. Mag, M.D. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

zeae. Bae a“ % We are sorry that the interesting sketch of the life and 

3c eee MM. D GTON, M.D. | character of the late Rev. E, L. Bascom, by J. E. L., 

Aemven At.e% ANDER, M.D. | did not come to hand in season for this week’s Register. 
Consulting Physicians. It will appear in the next. 


Immediately after the decease of the President, Mr. | To the kind question of our Portland Correspondent— 








Webster, Jr., Chief Clerk in the Department of State, | * How can I assist you ’—we reply; By writing for our 


acompanied by Mr Beall, an officer of the Senate, set out | 
for the residence of the Vice President in Virginia, to | 
; 


columns as often as convenient you will do us a great ser- 
vice. 


oe = a 


MARRIAGES. 





inform him of the melancholy event. The intelligence , 


reached the Vice President, at Williamsburg, where his | 
family resided—a distance of 240-miles from Washington 








At 10 o’clock onthe In Roxbury, on Tuesday evening, by Rev. G. T. Sar- 
same merauing he started for Washington, and arrived | Set, Win Chester Brown to Miss Anna G. Southack, | 
| both ef Boston. 
fi : , ’ | In West Roxbury, on Tuesday evening, March 30, by 
The National Intelligencer gives the following state- | the Rev. Theodore Parker, Mr. William Mackintosh to 
ment of events immediately following the arrival of the Miss Adeline Arnold. 
Vice President in Washington. Fy Salem Hy a Mr ree Mr rier B. Phillips, 
’ ii . 'o yon, to Miss Maria L. Stanwood, o oucester,. 
ae 12 o'clock, ail the heads of Departments, except | Jo Haverhill, Mr Albert G. Whittier to Miss Martha, 
the Secretary of the Navy, (who has not yet returned | daughter of Capt. William Caldwell. 
to the city from his visit to his family,) waited upon him) — In Chelinsford March 30th, by Rev. J. L. Russell, Mr 
to pay him their official and personal respects. They | Jonathan Larcom to Miss Harriet Obear, all of Chelms- 


were received with all the politeness and kindness which | nee New Bedford, 5th inst, by Rev. Mr Peabody, Mr 
characterise the new President. He signified his deep Linus B. Commins, of this city, to Miss Mary Barker, 
feeling of the public calamity sustained by the death of | daughter of Abram Barker, Esq. 

{| By Rev. Mr. Stone, of Mansfield, Mr. Zelotes Weth- 
erell, of North Providence, R. I., 1o Miss Pamelia A. 
Crossman, of Norton; Mr. Susano J. Pares, of Seekunk 
He spoke of the present etate of things with | to Miss Mary F. Wetherell, of Mansfield. 


great concern and seriousness, and made known his wishes | 


—at 7 o’clock on Monday morning. 


there early on Tuesday morning. 


. . . . 7 a { 
President Harrison, and expressed his profound sensibili- | 
ty to the heavy responsibilities so suddenly devolved upon 
himself. 








DEATHS. , 


i eS 


that the several Heads of Departments would continue to | 
. . } 
fill the places which they now respectively occupy, and | 








his confidence that they would afford all the aid in their | 

4 In this city, April 2, Mr. David Marden, 57. 

In West Cambridge, March 31, Dea Ephraim Cutter 
| inthe 74th year of his age. 

In Dorchester, Mrs Elizabeth Blake, 69. 

jst of ellen ; In Lincotn, March 29th, Louisa, only child of Chs. L., 


power toenable him to carry on the adwinistration of the 
Government successfully. 


The President then took and subscribed the following | 








I do solemnly swear that I will faithfally execute the 
office of President of the United States, and will, to be 
Lest of my ability, preserve, protect, and defend the Con- 


stitution of the United States. , 
> i | In Worcester, Henry H. Huggeford, Esq. of Boston, 
April 6, 1841. Joun Trier. | aged 42, a graduate of Harvard Woisersiny ta the class of 
District of Columbia, | 1817. 
City and County of Washington, rage : Lost overboard from barque Leopard, on her passage 
1, Witham Craneh, Chief Judge of the Circuit Court of | from Boston to Bombay, during a gale on the 10th Feb. 
the District of Columbia, certify that the above named | Mr Jobn H. Richards, first oflicer, of Ipswich, Mass., 
John Tyler personally appeared before me this day, and | aged 31. 
although he deems himself qualified to perform the duties | PEP + neNEE DIM c . 
and exercise the powers and office of President on the | ¢ = 
death of William Henry Harrison, late President of the ' N PRESS—Selections from the writings of Fenelon, 
United States, without any other oath than that which he by Mrs Follen, a new edition, enlarged. all 
has taken as Vice President, yet, aa doubts may arise, | — HYMN BOOK, for the use of small Church- 
and for greater caution, took and subscribed the foreguing es, Vestry Meetings and Sunday Schools, in neat and 
oath before me. | strong binding. 3d edition. 
April 6, 1841. W. Crancn. {| Published and for sale by S.G.SIMPKINS, 21 Tre- 
| mont Row. al7 
OTHIAN’S SCRIPTURE MAPS for Pocket Bi- 
bles, containing Palestine, Christ’s Travels, Travels 
| of the Apostles, Journeyings of the Israelites, §&c. 
For sale by CHARLES C. LITTLE §& JAMES 
BROWN, 112 Washington street. al7 


’ : . { LAXMAN’S DANTE. — Compositions by John 
* Probably uttered with the impression that he was , Flaxman, Sculptor, from the divine poem of Dante 
addressing himself to the Vice President. | Alighieri, containing Hell, Purgatory and Paradise, with 
‘quotations from the Italian, and translations from the 
Law of Husband and Wife.—A casein which snit  Yersion of the Rev H. Boyd, to each plate—I1 vol. oblong 
was broughs against a husband for articles furnished his | flio. 
wife after she had left hys ‘bed and board,’ was tried in For sale by CHARLES . LITTLE §& JAMES 
this city last week. Judge Inglis charged the Jury, that BROWN, Importers of Foreign Books, 112 Washington 
S street. ap 17 


XFORD BIBLES.—A fresh supply of Oxford Bibles, 
all sizes, in rich bindings, with and without clasps. 
This day received and for sale by C. C. LITTLE & 
| JAMES BROWN, Importers of Foreign Books, No. 112 


| Washing | 
Islind of Madeira.—The London Atheneum gives } Washington street. a 17 


ALES OF THE OCEAN, and Essays of the Fore- 
castle, containing matters and incidents, Humorous, 
‘ ’ Sp hetic, Romantic and Sentimental: by Hawser Mar- 
which agriculture suffers from the pecuharities of the cli- tingale: illustrated with numerous engravings: 1 vol. 
mate are ina great degree remedied. We quote the fol- 12mo, cloth. 

| Just received and for sale at TICKNOR’S, corner of 
| Washington and School streets. a l7 


at present carrying on a great work, such as would do ORD BOLINGBROKE’S WORKS. — Works of 
honor to any age and to any nation, During great part | 4 Lord Bolingbroke, with a Life prepared expressly 
of the year that island is entirely free from rain. Even | fr this edition, containing additional information relative 
then, however, among the mountains, the clouds and mists | t® Is personal and public character—selected from the 
furnish a perpetual supply of moisture, so that the river- best authorities—in 4 vols 8vo, with a fine portrait. A 
courses are never wholly dry. This water, as it descends  SPecimen volume may be seen at TICKNOR’S, corner 
from the mountains, is collected and conveyed by means 0! Washington and School streets, where the complete 
of Levadas, or artificial channels, through the cultivated | Work will be for sale in a few weeks. al7 


— — ae y Peco Ae er ce hy el EW BOOKS.—Godfrey Weber’s General Music 
~ pan, sig aha most perlect system of Irrigation ts there- Teacher, adapted to self instruction both for teach- 
‘ oa. , 3 ers and learners, embracing also an extensive dictionary 
At the head ofa deep and nee 3 ravine which forms of musical terms, translated from the 3d German edition, 
the commencement of the valley of the Ribeiro (river) de with notes and additions, b James F. Warner—Turner’s 
Janella, there rises a perpendicular rock not less than! pice f the Ang! Sa y roe h mel , 
1009 feet in height. An abundant supply of water flows | nay nel = nglo-Saxons, from the earliest period to 
: “a cliff: wartly i Peneoe Wu — the Norman Conquest—Waverley Novels, vols 53.and 54, 
from this cliff; partly in one large cascade sweeping over . pein the |; ral : > ’ “9° 
agate. Satie gg : , being the last of the series of Parker’s cheap edition— 
from the summit, and partly in the form of innumerable B *s Life and T a 
; ena ashe iin, Se : | Bruce’s Life and Travels—Lives of John Jay and Alex- 
streams issuing from fissures in the face of the rock, and | ander Hamilton—Character of Goethe, by Sarah Austi 
dripping down through the mountain shrubs by which the . . Ee ; ae SF a an che 
; 3 y | —Rambles in Enrope, by Gibson—Al} he Dial, th 
. , ‘ 2 ° » Dy on 80, the Dial, the 
cliff is clothed. The water used to fall into an abyas at Knickerbocker. Black ' 4 oti thee sas 
" ‘ hs Gemed al Gise cs nickerbocker, Blackwood, ‘and all the current Periodi- 
the bottom, whence it flowed along unemployed and use- cals for the month 
yo ter ay “psc emties whoa Sodan Janeita to the | _Just received and for sale at TICKNOR’S, corner_of 
Atlantic. It was obs — re Water coul! De inter" Washington and School streets. al7 
cepted in its descent, and conducted by art from the course | — Ts NA seamen 
in which nature directed it, it might be turned to infinite NGLISH BOOKS, by the Acadia—just received. 
utility for the purposes of irrigation, Moore’s Poetical Works, 5 vols 
: ; | Andral’s Clinique Medicale, 8vo 
arpose has been accomplis sims, . ‘"q aig 
This parpose has been a " pli hed thus: About 300 | Stapleton’s Life of Canning, 3 vols 8vo 
feet from the base of the cliff, (which is 1000 feet in The Works of James Harris, 8vo 
height,) a horizontal channel has been cut in the face of Lee’s Hebrew Grammar, 8vo 
the rock, sloping downwards and inwards, so that part of Walton s Lives, new edition, 12mo iat 4 
mae - : Tracts for the People, designed to vindicate Religious 
the water from above is intercepted in ite descent, and and Christian Liberty, 12ino 
. ° . ' . . . bd 
falls into this hollow. The excavation extends round the | Russia; beautifully illustrated, 8vo 
face of the cliff for about 609 feet, presenting the appear- | Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom, Royal 8vo 
Carlyle’s Lectures on Herves and Hero Worship 
: ta by pitt ful k. Th Luccock on Wool, 12mo 
at intervais by pillars of the rock. e water flows along Elements of Practical Knowledge, 18mo 
this channel, and is then to be conducted by an open aque- | The Playfellow, No. 1; containing the Settlers at Home, 
. . . ' : * 
duct or Levada for the distance of six miles.’ by H. Martineau. 18mo 
The extraordinary character of this und ki ices | Donaldson’s New Cratylus, Svo 
ee ry $ undertaking arises | Economy of Manufactures, by C. Babbage, 12mo 
from the extreme difficulty and danger of the operations The Martyrs of Science, by Sir David Brewster, 12:n0 
on the almost perpendicular sides of this precipice. | Martin and Westall’s Illustrations of the Bible, 150 beau- 


: . : | tiful INustrations 
It was impossible to reach the part of the cliff where | yordsworth’s Athens and Attica, 8vo 


the channel was projected by any ineans except by ropes ' Poetical Works of Leigh Hunt, 8vo 

suspended from above, Down this dreadful depth, with | Joe’s Sermons and Sieenmation on Prophecy, 8vo 

700 feet of the precipice below them, the workmen were | Ny, BS Maps published by the Soc. of Useful Knowledge 
lowered, fastened to a little frame of wood at the end of | No. 8, 9, 10, Fisher’s Historic Ilustrations of the Bible, 
the rope, and bearing instruments for boring and blasting | principally after the Old Masters; 3 superb engravings 
the rock. in each No. 4to &e 


The channel on the face of the rock is now nearly com-| For sale by J. MUNROE $co. wie Washington 
pleted; and the tunnel has been commenced at both ex- | sii ‘ al? 


Zs | street. 
tremities. ipa 
It is gratifying to add, that notwithstanding the extreme | ERACITY OF THE PENTATEUCH.—The Ve- 
danger of these operations (compared with which the racity of the Five Books of Moses, argued from the 
samphire gathering of Shakspear’s Cliff, or the bird-hun- | from the undesigned coincidences to be found in them, 
when compared in their several parts, by Rev J.J. Blunt, 


‘and Martha Tarbell, aged 14 months. 

| In'Topstield, Mary, relict of the late Eleazer Lake, | 
| aged 90 years. 

| In Haverhill, Miss Hannah Bradley, aged 85. 

















The National Intelligencer, of Saturday 10th inst. con- 
tains an address of President Tyler to the citizens of the | 
United States. It is regarded as an able document. 
The funeral ceremonies of the late President were 


attended en Wednesday, the 7th inst. 





ifa wife leave her husband of her free will, he is no Jon- | 
ger liable for her support. But fhe drive her out, he is 
in effect giving her a bill of credit upoa the world, and | 
she binds him in all the necessary contracts she makes. | 
Verdict accordingly. —N. Yorker. 








an acceunt of an important and very difficult undertaking | 
in the Island of Maderia, by which the disadvantages | Pat 


lowing passages. 





In the Island of Madeira the Portuguese government is 








ance of a vaulted gallery, the roof of which is supported | 








ting of St. Kilda, might be described as occupations of 


little danger), only one fatal accident has ocenrred in the | 12m0. London. 

whole undertaking. And when we consider the extraor-| Just received by . 
dinary boldness of conception displayed in the design, the JAMES MUNROE & CO., 
genius and ability with which it has been hitherto carried al7 134 Washington street. 





into execution, the difficulties and perils that have atten- 
ded the operations, and the noble purpose of the underta- 


NV ACAULAY’S MISCELLANIES, (new edition.) 





king, being not for mere ornament or fame, but for the 
permanent well ering and improvement of the country, 
we cannot but regard it as one of the grandest efforts of 
modern art. 





: —Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, by T. Bab- 
ington Macaulay, vol 3, just published. Also, a new edi- 
tion of vols 1 and 2. 

Just received by J. MUNROE & CO., 134 Washing- 
ton street. al7 
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VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS. 
— OF MORAL SCIENCE, by Francis 
ayland, D. D., President of Brown niversity 
and Professor of Moral Philosophy. 16th edition. > 
own — ee _ 1 Fe to the use of Schools 
and Academies, he author, Franci 
Sih edilan. 3 rs » Francis Wayland, D. D. 

Elements of Political Economy, by Franc; 

D. D. 34d edition, improved. Tan aneis Wayland, 

Same work, abridged, for the use of Schools a : 
emies. By Francis Wayland, D. D. pierre 

The above works of Dr Wayland, are now extensively 
used in all our principal Colleges, Academies and 
Schools. 

Roman Antiquities and Ancient Mythology. By Chas. 
K. Dillaway, A. M. Illustrated by elegant engravings. 
5th edition, improved, 12ino. 

Young Ladies’ Class Book, a Selection of Lessons for 
Reading, in Prose and Verse. By E. Bailey, A. M. 
Stereotyped edition. 

Paley’s Theology, illustrated by forty plates, with se- 
lections from the Notes of Dr Paxton, and additional 
Notes, original and selected, with a Vocabulary of S~ien- 
tific Terms. Edited by John Ware, M. D., of Boston. 

This work is used as a text-book in must of our Col- 
leges. 

Class-Book of Natural Theology; or the Testimony of 
Nature to the Being, Perfections and Government of God. 
By Rev. Henry Fergus. Revised, enlarged, and adapted 
to Paxton’s Ijlustrations, with Notes, &e., by Charles 
Henry Alden, A. M., Principal of the Philadelphia High 
School for Young Ladies. 3d edition. 

This work is well adapted for female Seminaries, and 
has been extensively introduced. 

Blake’s Natural Philosophy, being Conversations on 
Philosophy, with explanatory Notes, Questions for exain- 
ination, and a Dictionary of Philosophical Terms, with 
28 steel engravings. By J. L. Blake, D. D. 

Blake’s First Book in Astronomy, designed for the 
use of Common Schools. Illustrated with steel-plate en- 
gravings. By J. L. Blake, D. D. 

First Lessens in Intellectual Philosophy; or a familiar 
explanation of the Nature and Operations of the Human 
Mind. Edited by Rev. Silas Blaisdale. 

American Expositor or Intellectual Definer, designed 
for the uze of Schools. Dy R. Clagget, A. M., late Prin- 
cipal of Central High School, Providence. Stereotyped 
edition. é 

Emerson’s First Class Reader; a Selection of Exerci- 
ses in Reading, from standard British and American au- 
thors, in Prose and Verse. 

Emerson’s Second Class Reader, designed for the use 
of the middle class of Schools. 

Emerson’s Third Class Reader, designed for the use of 
the younger classes. 

Emerson’s Progressive Primer, or Fourth Class Read- 
er, designed as a first book for Children. 

The North American Spelling Book. By L.W. Leon- 
ard. 10th edition. 

Copies of any of the above furnished teachers gratis for 
examination, on application to the publishers, 

GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
59 Washington street. 

G., K. & L. keep an extensive assortment of School, 
Theological and Miscellaneous Books—and also Station- 
ery, which they will furnish on liberal terms. 

Particular attention paid to supp'ying country 'Tradeva, 
Schools, Academies, Colleges, Theological Schools, Li- 
braries, &c. 3tis al? 


Cane TO THE CHRISTIAN MONI- 
TOR, who have net paid the subscription to that pa- 
per for the year 1839 (the last of its publication,) are re- 
quested to remit the amount—one dollar twenty-five 
cents—without delay. It being necessary to settle up 
outstanding debts of the Monitor as soon as possible, all 
persons in arrears will confer a favor on the proprietor 
hy giving it their immediate attention. 


T.R. SULLIVAN, Proprietor. 


BOOT AND SHOE STORE. 
gig H. BELL, 155 Washington street, opposite 
the Old South Church, has on hand and will keep 
constantly for sale an extensive and well selected assort- 
ment of BOOTS AND SHOES. Care will be taken 
to have them of the newest fashions, best materials, and 
atthe LOWEST PRICES. Constant personal atten- 
tion. Every favor gratefully acknowledged. 
—Just received— 
Ladies’ Gaiter Boots—do French Slips and Ties 
do Fine kid Slips and Ties 
do Fawn and Bronze do do 
do Moroceo Ties—do Kid Village Lace 
do White Satin Slippers - 
Gentlemen’s fine Calf Boots—do Goat and Seal do 
do Calf high and low cut Shoes 
do Gaiter Boots 
Misses’ Morocco, Kid and Leather Ties 
Children’s Morocco, Kid, and leather Boots and Shoes 
of different eolors 
Bovs’ Boots, Bootees and Shoes 
And every other description of Boots and Shoes usually 
kept in a fashionable Boot and Shoe Store. Ladies’ Kid 
Slips and Ties at 50 cents a pair. Persons in want of 
any article in the above line are requested to call before 
purchasing elsewhere. 2mis m 27 


ALUABLE BOOKS.—Published at TICKNOR’S 
corner of Washington and School streets- 

Medical—Paxton’s Introduction to the Study of Anat- 
omy—T'uson’s Disseetor’s Guide—Lisfrane onthe Uter- 
us—Physician’s Case Book—Collin’s Midwifery—Medi- 
cal Magazine. 

School—Good’s Book of Nature—Easy Lessons in 
Learning French—Tales in French—Caroline, a tale for 
young persons. 

Juvenile—Barbauld’s Lessons for Children—Black 
Velvet Bracelet-—Lambert Lilly’s Histories of the Wes- 
tern, Mi Idle, New England, and Southern States—also, 
of the American Revolution—Jack Halliard’s Adventures 
in the Arctic Ocean—Jonas Stories, by Jacob Abbot— 
Parley’s Short Stories—Parley’s small Picture Books— 
Picture Books—Scenes of American Wealth and Indus- 
try—colored and plain Toys.—Jonas a Judge, by Abbot. 

Miicelianeous.—Combe on the Constitution of Man, 
new edition, with an additional chapter—Dr. Channing 
on the elevation of the laboring portivn of the community— 
Hoare on the Cultivation of the Grape Vive—Memoir 
of Mrs. Malcom—Rejected Adresses, new edition—Tvil- 
ette of Health, Beauty, and Fashion—Scientific Tracts, 
&e. apri! 10 


TEW BOOKS.—Essays, by R. W. Emerson. 
Stories for Young Persons, by Miss Sedgwick. 
For sale by S. G. SIMPKINS, 21 Tremont Row. 
m 27 
HE MODERN TRAVELLER—INDIA. — The 
first volume of this work has been borrowed from 
the Counting Room of the Christian Register. It is not 
recollected to whom it was loaned. Will the person who 
has it in possession, please to return it. 


RENCH SHOES.—A fine stock FRENCH SLIPS 

and TIES, just received and for sale ‘ow at THEO. 
H. BELL’S, 155 Washington street, opposite the Old 
South Church. 3t al7 


ALUABLE STANDARD WORK—BOOK FOR 
ALL SEASONS.—200 Pictorial Hlustrations of the 
Bible, and Views in the Holy Land.—New, cheap, and 
valuable publication—400 pp. 8vo, fine paper, handsome- 
ly bound, price only Two Dollars. 

The subscribers respectfully invite the attention of 
Clergymen, Teachers of Sabbath Schools, Heads of Fam- 
ilies, and Booksellers, throughout the United States, to 
the above new, cheap and splendidly illustrated work, 
published and for sale at 183 1-2 Washington street, 
Boston. Its features are better defined by the title:-— 
‘ Two Hundred Pictorial Illustrations of the Scriptures, 
consisting of Views in the Holy Land, together with ma- 
ny of the most remarkable objects mentioned in the Old 
and New Testaments, representing Sacred Historical 
Events, copied from Celebrated Pictures, principally by 
the Old Masters; the Landscape Scenes taken from Ori» 
ginal Sketches made on the spot, with full and interest- 
ing Letter-Press Descriptions, devoted to an explanation 
of the ohjects mentioned in the Sacred ‘l'ext.’ 

The filth edition of 2000 is now out—upwards of 8000 
copies having been sold since its appearance in Decem- 
ber last. It is decidedly the most useful and popular 
work that has been issued from the press. It ought to 
be in the hands of every one. 

Terms of this Publication.—The price of one single 
copy, (handsomely bound, 400 pages, 8vo with more than 
two hundred beautiful Engravings) is fixed at the extreme- 
ly low price of only two dollars. 

Great inducements to combine together.—Compa- 
nies in the country, who unite in subscribing for the work 
shall receive six copies for ten dellars—the business of 
supplying the compauy to be conducted by one persen, 
who is to remit the money, free of postage, and the pack- 
age to he forwarded to him alone. 

Orders should be addressed (if by mail, post .paid) to 
SAXTON & PEIRCE, Publisher, 133 1-2 Washington 
Street. m 13 





























A Cure for the Head Ache. 
THE IRON DRESSING COMB. 
IIE Subsribers have succeeded in manufacturing a 
few of this truly valuable kind of Comb. It has 
heen found very beneficial in numerous cases in removing 


the head ache and cutaneous eruptions from the head. 


Testimonials can be produced from persona who have 
derived essential benefit from the use of the Iron Comb. 


For sale only by HOVEY & SAMSON, 149 Wash. 
ington street. Bt m 27 








ERMAN CLOTHS.—A good assortment of GER- 
MAN CLOTHS may be found at the ONE PRICE 
store, No 28 Washington st; particularly black, of 
superior quality (some ef which are twilled)—the colors 
of these cloths can be relied on as permanent. Purchas- 
ers are assured the prices shall be as low or lower than 
the same quality can be procured at any other place. 
Those persons who practise economy in the purchase of 
their —e will find it for their interest to eall. 
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For the Register and Observer. 
IS THERE NO REST? 


Is there no rest? I asked my soul, 
And turned unto the sky, 

Where in the azure depth’s embrace 
The snow-fiushed cloudlets lie. 


Is there no rest? I asked the wave 
That flashing kissed the shore, 
Then murmuring in a cloud of spray, 


? ; ’ > 
Confessed its glory oer. 


Is there no rest? I asked the flower 
Unfolding to the light, 

Whose tiny petals, gemmed with dew, 
With rainbowed hope were bright. 


Is there no rest? I asked the flame 
On Vesta’s altar glowing— 

* The watchword of Creation was— 
Move on! Time’s fount is flowing.’ 


Is there no rest? I asked of earth, 
Of air and flame and sea; 

What answer? Echo only brought 
* Is there no rest?’ to me. 


I asked my heart—the mantling blood 
Forbade its quick reply. 

‘Js there no rest? wouldst thou net love 
Who loves without a sigh?’ 


Is there no rest? my spirit sank 





Appealing to its God— 
‘Come home,’ He cried, * thy soul is sick— 
Mine was the chast’ning rod!” 


Yes! there is rest—how blest to die, 
Thou homesick child of heaven! 
Another world hath ties for thee 
When those of earth are riven. Cc. W. B. 


THE CHILD’S FAITH. 


BY MARY HOWITT. 





{ 
eee ‘ } 
Beautiful is it to behold thee sit, 

Listening the words thy father speaks of death! 
To see thine unrebellious soul submit, { 


And thine unquestioning faith! 


O that I had thy faith, thou gentle child! 
Thy trust in the bright future,—and could see 
Clearly, by human reasoning undefiled, 
The spiritual land, like thee! 


‘ 
} 
Teach me thy lore, thou meek philosopher! 

Show me thy nightly visions, bright-eyed seer! \ 
Give me thy faith!—why should I blindly err, 


And shrink with anxious fear? 


Why should my soul be dark, while I can pour, 
Forth from my feeble longings, light on thine? 
Why tremble I, where thou canst proudly soar? 


Oh that thy faith were mine! 


Death cannot chill thy heart, nor dim thine eye, 
For thou dost fear it not;—thon hast no dread, 
In looking towards the future mystery ,— 
No dark fears for the dead. 


With thee, the dead are blest ;—they have gone forth, 
Thou knowest not whither, but to some fair home, 
Brighter, far brighter than our summer earth,— 
Where sorrow cannot come. 


It matters not to thee, that angel-guest 











Nor spirit hath come down, to tell thee where 
Lie those delicious islands of the blest ,— 
Thou knowest that they are! 


What marvel, then, that thou shouldst shed no tear, 
Standing beside the dead, that thou shouldst wreathe 
Thyself with flowers, and thy bright beauty wear 
Even in the house of death? 


Oh! thou undoubting one, who, from the tree 
Of life hast plucked and eaten, well mayst thou, 
Unknowing evil, walk in spirit free, 
With thine unclouded brow! 





Thy faith is knowledge,—and without a fear 

Lookest thou onward in the light revealed! 
Thou blessed child! in thee will I revere 
The truth which God has sealed. 


— 


I will not doubt—like thee I will arise 
Aud clothe my soul in light, nor more repine 
That life, and death, and heaven, are mysteries :— 
Thy strong faith shall be mine! 


Then may I see the beautiful depart, 
The fair flowers of my spring-time fade and die, 





With an unquestioning, unrebellious heart, 


>? 


Strong in God’s certainty! | 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
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THE MAGIC LAMP. 

‘There was once a mother, a very young 
mother she was. She had in her childhood, 
like you, Haddy, loved fairy stories, and her | 
mind was full of them; and as she sat looking | 
at her infant daughter on her lap, ‘ Oh,’ she | 
thought, ‘how I should like to have lived in | 
those times when kind fairies were present at | 
the birth of a child, and each gave it some good | 
gift; but you, my poor little girl, must plod on | 
in the common way, and work, mind and hands, 
for everything you get.’ As-she paused she | 
heard a sound as of some one approaching. | 
She saw no one, but presently a voice whis- 
pered in her ear, ‘ Do not be startled, 1 am Na- | 
ture, your mother, and your child’s— the mother | 
ofall. To all my children 1 give good gifts. | 
Some bury them; some neglect them; some | 
cast them away; some never find out that they | 
possess them; and some, my faithful children, | 
make the most of them. To your child I have | 
given a most precious gift. It is an invisible! 


lamp; you will only perceive it by its ee. | 





If she is faithful in keeping it trimmed and 
burning, I will supply it with oil.’ 

‘Oh, thank you, thank you,’ said the sur- | 
prised and happy mother; ‘ but pray tell me; 
how, if she does not see it, can she trim the | 
lamp? How can she carry it unseen about * 
her? May it not burn her? and many other: 
questions she put which Dame Nature, no doubt, 
thought quite idle ; for, without answering one | 
of them, she merely said, ‘Give yourself no | 
concern about these matters; experience will | 
give your child all necessary instructions about | 
the management of the lamp. If she fulfil her 
duty, be sure the oil shall not fail. If the lamp | 
is kept in order, it will diffuse a light that. 
every one loves; the old and the young, the| 
happy and the miserable, the sick and the well, | 
the rich and the poor, all will crave your | 
daughter’s presence. Be content, ask no more, 
but observe and learn.’ 

‘ The voice was silent, and the mother saw, | 
what she wondered she had not before noticed, | 
a peculiar and beautiful light playing about her | 
child’s countenance. It seemed to issue from |. 
her soft bright eyes, and to beam from the smile | 
inte which her pretty lips were for ever curling. 
‘This is indeed Nature’s gift!’ thought she ; 
‘how poor are the imitations of art! She 
named the little girl Serena ; and feeling that a 
child endowed with so precious a gift should 
have rare care, she did all a mother could do to 
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make her good; she broug!t her up in the ‘ nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord.’ A» Serena 
grew, the light of her lamp waxed stronger and 
stionger. One of its marvellous properties was, 
that, if not quite so powerful, its light was 
more observed and more beautiful when any 
misfortune befell its owner. Experience gave 
the promised instruction. The arts of preserv- 
ing it were curious enough. Constant occupa- 
tion, activity of body and mind, strict attention 
to the laws of health, especially eating moder- 
ately and drinking only pure water, were most 
conducive to its clear burning. Serena soon 
learned that it was miserably dimmed by diso- 
bedience to her mother, by hurting the feelings 
of a friend, or by any wrong doing whatever. 
These were the lessons that she learned from 
that sternest and best of teachers, experience ; 
and most attentive’ was she in applying her 
knowledge to the management of the lamp, and 
well was she rewarded for her fidelity. The 
eflect of the lamp seemed, indeed, like magic ; 
she could learn a lesson in half the time by it 
that others could without it. By the light of 
her lamp she performed all her tasks as if they 
were pleasures, while others were grumbling 
and erying. She was better satisfied with an 
old dress by this precious light than other girls 
with the newest and prettiest without it. One 
might have fancied the color of everything in 
life depended on the light that fellon it. Sere- 
na would sit out an evening with an old grand- 
aunt, deaf, and almost blind, she and the old ja- 
ly as Lappy as happy could be by the light of 
the lamp, though Serena knew her companions 
were amusing themselves with dancing and all 
manner of gayety at the next house. «She has 
stayed many a day, and day after day, in this 
same aunt’s sick-room, and the old lady said, 
with grateful tears in her eyes, ‘ While Serena’s 
light falls on my pillow my drinks refresh me, 
my food nourishes me, and even my medicines 
taste less nauseous.’ 

‘At scheol every one liked to get near her. 
If the girls were puzzled by a sum, or boggled 
in a composition, or baffled by a difficult piece 
of music, they would run to Serena, and they 
were sure, by the light of her lamp, to be able 
to overcome the difficulty. Even tie domestics 
in her mother’s service found their work lighter 
when Serena was present. Indeed, it was at 
home that the lamp was brightest and most 
beautiful. 

‘As Serena grew up and took her part in the | 
pleasures and business of the world, the light of | 
her lamp was, of course, more diffused. It) 
was visible in the midday sun, and in the| 
darkest night how far it sent its beams! It 
added a charm to the most brilliant apartment; 
and, when Serena visited the humble dwellings 
of the poor and afflicted, it shone on their walls, 
played like sunshine over the faces of the chil- 
dren, and sent a ray of pleasure to the saddest, 
darkest heart. 

‘Serena had just entered her nineteenth year 
when she lost her mother; the dear parent} 
who had supplied the place of father, brother, | 
sister, and friend to her. In the bitterness of | 
her grief Serena quite forgot her lamp. At her | 
mother’s grave it went out. 
‘What a change was there now in her condi- | 
tion! She was alone in the home that had | 
been so pleasant to her. The charm of her! 
lamp was gone. She was so enveloped in| 
gloom and darkness that none came near her | 
but such as were moved by heavenly compas- | 
sion. If she forced herself out, and those that 
loved her tenderly approached her, they gave her | 
little pleasure, for she felt that, without her | 
lamp, she gave them none. Strangers turned | 
involuntarily from her; and children who had | 
always flocked around her ran away at the first} 
glimpse of her slow moving form and sad | 
countenance. She lost all interest in life, and | 
sat, with her hands folded, the picture of indo- | 
lent grief. If her friends sympathized with | 
her upon the loss of her lamp, she said she} 
cared not, for that it was fitting it should go 
out for ever at her mother’s grave. 

‘One day, when she was sitting alone, she 
took up her Bible; and, as she turned from 
place to place, many a sentence sunk deep into 
her heart. She felt that she had been unsub- | 
missive to the will of God, and that she was 
sinning against him in giving herself up to de- 
spair and uselessness. 

‘She now wished again for her lamp, that 
she might go about doing good; and as she 
meditated with deep contrition and anxiety she 
heard a voice, saying, ‘Serena, [ pity thee. | 
Thou hast, by thy want of faith and resigna- | 
tion to the will of God, lost the precious gift 
that Nature gave thee. 
power to relightthy lamp. I have. My name, 
is Religion. Study that book on which thy | 
hand resteth ; obey its laws, and I will surely | 
relight thy lamp; and in proportion to thy obe- | 
dience will it become brighter and brighter, till | 
it burns among those lights where ‘there is no | 
night, and where they need no candle, neither | 
light of the sun, for the Lord giveth them light.’ | 

‘Serena meekly bowed her head, and, with 
perfect faith in the promises of religion, resolv- 
ed to obey her voice. She went forth to per- 
form her neglected duties, and at once a feeble 
light from her rekindled lamp stole over her. 
All who knew her now hailed with joy her ap- 
proach. All observed that the lamp burnt 
brighter, and with a steadier light, than when 
the oil was supplied by Nature. In due time 
she married; she had children. Manifold af- 
flictions came upon her—who escapes them ? 
Her husband lost his property. She buried two 
children in one grave. She became a widow.: 
Sull her lamp went not out. Religion kept the 
promise she makes to all who trust in her, ‘1 
will never leave thee, nor forsake thee.’ 

‘Old age came at last, and then, when Sere- 
na’s eyes were diinmed and her limbs feeble, so 
that she could no more walk abroad, how prec- 
ious was the light of herlamp! Wherever she 
was, there her friends desired to be. Children, 
too, delighted to gather about her, and said 
they should love to be old, if they could have 
such a light as hers to enlighten them; and, 
finally, she sank to rest, blessing and blessed.’ 


‘What kind of oil was that in the Magic Lamp?’ 
‘The oil of Cheerfulness.’ 














Nature has. not the! 





[From the Salem Observer of Sep. 26, 1840.] 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

In our last, it was stated that Amos Choate, 
Esq., had tendered to the City Council of Sa- 
lem the sum of one hundred and twenty dollars, 
annually, for three years, to be appropriated as 
premiums to a certain number of the most de- 
serving of the pupils in the Latin Grammar, 
and the English High Schools. The following 
is a copy of the communication in which the 
very tiberal offer was made. The object in 
view must be of a highly useful tendency ; and 
alike honorable to the head and heart of the 
donor. It must certainly be considered asa 











case of very judicious and disinterested liberal- 


ity,—without any motive but that of doin 
good. We believe that the first intention was 
to give $2000 out-right as a fund,—the income 
to be appropriated to the same purpose ;—but 
afterward it was thought best to make the ex- 
periment first. 

To the City Council of the City of Salem. 

Gentlemen,—I have noticed with the most 
grateful feelings, the judicious and successful 
exertions which have been recently made to 
improve the condition of our Public Free 
Schools; we are all deeply interested in them ; 
they seem to me to contain the essential ele- 
ments of the Government we live under—they 
are indeed the hope of New England; and if 
well managed and duly encouraged will be the 
safe-guards of our Republic and of its invalua- 
ble institutions. 

That these schools were so early established 
is the glory of our ancestors ;—let it be our 
glory. as it is our indispensable duty, so to 
cherish and advance them, that they may pass 
on unimpaired to future generations,—they are 
the offspring of Christianity—and may the kind 
and mighty influence of Christianity forever 
protect them. 

I wish to do something for the benefit of 
these schools, which | hope may have a favor- 
able influence on the minds of the children, to 
excite and encourage them to improve in the 
best possible manner the high privileges which 
they enjoy ; and I would have them ever re- 
member that they ar@ the children of that re- 
publie of which the Immortal Washington was 
the founder and the Father, and that they are 
to strive with all their powers to become like 
him, good Christians, good scholars, good Re- 
publicans and good citizens ; and then we will 
hope that other Washingtons may rise up 
from among them to bless and to save our 
country. 

With these views I respectfully ask leave to 
ofter for the consideration and acceptance of 
the City Council, the payment annually, of one 
hundred and twenty dollars, for the term of 


| three years, for the benefit of the Latin Gram- 


mar School, and the English High School for 
boys in Salem. This money shall be paid into 
the hands of a sub-committee, of three suitable 
persons to be appointed or chosen by the school 
committee from their own body, and they, to- 
gether with the two principal instructors of said 
schools, shall constitute a committee to apply 
the same at the annual examination of ‘said 


| schools, either in books or medals, or other to- 


kens of reward, such as the committee may 
think most useful, to be by them awarded as 


| prizes to the six best scholars in the Latin 


school and the nine best scholars in the English 
school, exclusively for distinction in scholar- 
ship; and itis especially my wish that in ad- 
dition to the above number, a prize of not less 
than ten dollars, may be awarded exclusively 
for that boy in each school, who may be most 
distinguished for good conduct. I consider 
this very important, as it will encourage boys 
to be good who may not be capable of being 
great. 

I am aware that there are different opinions 
in relation tu the principle and influence of 
prizes in our schools—I have therefore limited 
this to three years—the experiment and prac- 
tical effect will be the best evidence as to its 
good or evil. The continuation of this annual 
payment, or an establishment of a permanent 
fund, will depend on the amount of good pro- 
duced, and on other circumstances. 

Respectfully offered and sulmitted, by 

Amos CuoaTeE. 

Sept. 14, 1840. 


GEORGE FOX. 


One assertion I will venture to make, as suggested by my 
own experience, that there exist folios on the human 
underatanding, and the nature of man, which would 
havea far juster claim to their high rank and celebrity, 
if, in the whole huge volume, there could be found as 
much fulness of heart and intellect, as bursts forth in 
mony asimple page of GEorGr Fox.—Coleridge’s 
Biographia Lite aria. 


The above passage contains a most extraor- 
dinary testimony to the greatness of one of the 


| most extraordinary characters, that ever appear- 


ed on the theatre of human events. It is the 
more reinarkable, as itis made by a man dis- 


, tinguished for the depth of his metaphysical 


researches ; for his high estimate of the philos- 
ophy of intellectual life; for his poetical enthu- 
siasm; and, in his later years, for his high 
church and state prejudices ; and, therefore, appa- 
rently, one of the most unlikely persons to appre- 


ciate duly a simple, uneducated man,—a secta- 
rian, and, what is more, a bold and successful 
advocate for every species of civil and religious 


liberty ; a despiser of factitious ranks ; a contem- 
ner of personal homage;a stubborn assertor of 
the full rights of man. But the greatness of 
George Fox is of sostriking and unequivocal a 
character, that whosoever has greatness in him- 
self, cannot fail at once to discover and ac- 
knowledge it in him. For my own part, as a 
member of that religious society which was 
founded through his instrumentality, I may be 
considered as a partial judge ; but I do not hes- 
itate to avow, and they who know me will tes- 
tify to the truth of the assertion, that I am, by 
no means, an admirer of any sect, as such. | 
am disposed rather to believe, that we earry our 
attachment to particular parties in the christian 
church, to an extent injurious to the interests 
of that universal church, and thus become hab- 
itually prouder of our particular badges and 
opinions, than zealous for the simple truth of 
Christ. I, for one, should rejoice to see the day 
when all sects should be merged in one wide 
and tolerant church, which should demand of 
its members no test, no title to admission, but 
an honest avowal of their beliefin God, and in 
Jesus Christ, as his son, and the Savior of the 
world ; leaving to every one the same liberty of 
shaping his opinions on the doctrines of the 
New Testament, by the light of his own judg- 
menj, and by that of the Universal Spirit which 
dictated the sacred writings, as we claim in all 
other matters. This is my idea of the liberty 
of the Gospel. The christian world once arri- 
ved at this temper, we should see all sects and 
parties fade into nothing, and the cause of a 
thousand dissensions and heartburnings annihi- 
lated for ever. With these views, I pride my- 
self in the principles of Friends, only in so far 
as they are the principles of christianity. I de- 
sire not to be called by the name of Fox, or 
Paul, or Apollos,—I desire only to be called 
by the name of Christ; yet having thus stated 
my individual views, I cannot look upon a man 
who has been instrumental in bringing back 
any portion of his fellow-men to a clearer _per- 
ception of christianity, without honoring and 
esteeming him as a benefactor of his race. I do 
not, therefore, hesitate to declare, that I regard 
the name of George Fox, as one of the greatest 
that can be found in the records of the past. 
George Fox appeared as a reformer. If we 
turn to other reformers in the christian world, 
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we shall immediately see between every one of 
them, and him, some striking differences. They 
—Huss, Jerome of Prague, Wycliffe, Luther, 
Calvin, Wesley, or whoever else they be, were 
men of considerable learning ;—Fox had none. 
They were men whose social station gave them 





considerable facilities of calling the respectful 
attention of their fellow-men toward their opin- 
ions ;—Fox was a poor shoe-maker; an illiterate 
man ; a dweller in the obscurity of the country. 
They, with difficulty, by slow degrees only, cast 
off the prejudices and errors of their times ; nay, 
as in the case of Luther, were entangled for 
years, and to the very last, in webs of fallacy 
so frail, and toour eyes so ludicrous, that we 
cannot now behold them without wonder. Fox, 
on the other hand, seemed to cast off his igno- ; 
rance as Sampson cast off his withes, and rose | 
up as a giantin intellectual strength and speed, 
outstripping at one bound the religious knowl. | 
edge of hisage, toan extent and in a manner) 
thathas no parallel. Here, then, without any 
invidious comparison, he claims a striking su- | 
periority in point of greatness of origina] char- 
acter, and it may now be as well to. ask, what, 
was that character ?¢ 
In the first place, an admirable sagacity; in| 
the second, an integrity of principle, inferior to | 
that of no other man who ever lived ; and third- | 
ly, a courage and fortitude that nothing could | 
subdue. These, combined with no ordinary | 
share of benevolence, form a character of the’ 
highest order. That which, at the first view, 
seemed to be a disadvantage to Fox,—his want ' 
of learning, and his obscurity of station, was_ 
rendered, by Lis natural greatness, eminently 
advantageous : he had not to struggle with the 
bondage of creeds; he had not to lean on the 
delusive staff of classical knowledge; nor to 
grope his way by the glimmerings of school 
philosophy. He was thrown, by his absolute 
want ofan ordinary education, on his Bible: he 
was compelled to drink, not at distant streams, 
turbid with the tramplings of many strange 
animals, and half exhausted by many drinkings, 
but at the fountain-head; and the native 
strength and superiority of his mind, shone forth 
as by the inspiration of one draught of the Di-: 
vine Spring. With a wonderful clearness and 
singleness of eye, he at once comprehended the 
pure andsimple system of the christian faith ; 
casting away all the notions of the times, as so 
many cobwebs that ignorance aud interest had 
thrown about it. Having once discerned the 
beauty and simple nobility of the christian prin- 
ciples, in the singleness of his soul he embraced 
them at once, heartily and for ever: no bias of 
selfishness, no hopes of honor or gain weighed 
with him for a moment: he embraced the pure 
faith of Christ for itself alone; and, with a 
fortitude and boldness worthy of a Christian 
warrior, he set forth to proclaim and to defend 
it in the face of the world.— Howitt. 


OLD AGE. 


Life presents few images of higher beauty, 
than that of a tranquil and virtuous old age. It 
is quite distinct from the beauty and power of 
all other periods. The innocence of infancy 
has a charm unsurpassed in its kind, nor are 
they to be envied who cannot see it. The sim- 
plicity of childhood finds its way to every heart, 
which selfishness has not cased, or system per- 
verted. The buoyancy of youth, especially 
when subdued by the gentle hand of religion 
and gladdened by her smile, is inexpressibly , 
lovely. » And the sober strength of manhood, 
putting itself forth for the good of society and 
the enduring interests of man, is an object on 
which the eyes of all, even of the frivolous and 
corrupt, love to rest, or are forced to look with 
respect. But you will pass them all, if you 
see beyond them the vene:able form, erect in | 
its dignity, or bending with its load of years 
well-filled. Here is maturity. And if it has 
been attained beneath the warmth and is tinged 
with the rays of the sun of righteousness, there 
is a grandeur in its beauty, a majesty in its 
calmness, a° mellowness and richness in its 
fruits, to which none can be indifferent. Even 
when it is broken with the infirmities of old, 
age, when the senses are dulled, the mind im-, 
paired, and the multitude of years has become | 
labor and sorrow, it is an object of deep respect | 
and unusual interest, to every mind that re- 
spects itself and every heart that is interested 
in its race. For, beside the intrinsic venera- 
bleness of age, varied but never destroyed by 
circumstances, there will come _ occasional 
words of far-reaching recollection, brief hints 
full of experience and instruction, voices of | 
warning, breaking upon the ear like the voices | 
of the dead, and at times flashes of light issu- | 
ing from hidden depths—all telling of an age | 
that is past, and a soul that cannot decay. 
Then, as the shades of death creep on, see the 
tranquillity with which its approach is often’ 
watched, the subdued joy with which it is) 
welcomed, the kind but unsparing faithfulness | 
with which it is improved for the instruction of | 
those around. And when (as we sometimes | 
see in the saddest yet noblest wrecks, and to, 
us among the valued tokens of the souls immor- | 
tality) the worn out frame loses at last even | 
its power of burdening and clouding, and the’ 
spirit which fora time had been its prisoner. 
becomes again its Monarch, emerging from its | 
dungeon darkness and re-ascending its throne | 
of light, how unearthly does it appear,—how | 
resistlessly does it command the perishing or- | 
gans, iis sensual servants, to do its will, or act | 
as if now independent of their ministry! The | 
sunken frame lifts itself up with a strength not | 
its own, the drooping arm is new-nerved, the | 
listless eye beams with no common light, the | 


faltering voice recovers and deepens fearfully | 


its tone, and the sbrivelled lips, touched with | 
an eloquence as of another world, give forth in 
moments volumes of gathered wisdom. It is 
not the master of fiction alone who has drawn 
a picture of such majesty in age and renovation 
in decay, nor imagination only that has dipped | 
its pencil in these colors. It is reality. It is | 
the Master of nature and man, the Framer of. 
these bodies and Father of these spirits. It is 
He who hath said, ‘ Even to your old age, 1 am | 
He; and even to hoary hairs will I carry’ 
you.’ 

It was a feature of antiquity, of ancient lit- 
erature and inanners, to inculcate uniform re- 
spect for the aged. Its declension in these lat- 
ter days, is among the melancholy signs of the 
times. Once it was not only a disgrace but a 
crime, to fail of deference and respect to age. 
Now, is it not a common, and held to be a ve- 
nial offence? Is it not creeping into that dear- 
est and holiest of earthly relations—parent and 
child? And in all other relations, in all com- 
mon cases, is not any high degree of respect, 
from the young to the old, more unusual and 
noticeable, than the want of it? Is it inculca- 
ted as it was formerly in our own land? Is it 
made, as it should be, a part of education, es- 


| Dedham, Medtord, Billerica, Waltham, Lynn, Brookline, 
| Mass. — Portsmouth, Walpole, N. H. — Portland, Hal- 
; lowell, Augusta, Bangor, Castine, Me.—Hartford, Conn. 





sential to good manners and good morals? If 





it be not, we may have cause to remember _ 


sad declaration, ‘ Their is a generation that 
curseth their father, and doth not bless their 
mother.’ 

Let me press the importance of this duty. 
Let me urge it upon those, who have the of- 
fice, or in any way the control, of education. 
Let me press it particularly upon the regard of 
the young themselves. Honortheaged. Look 
upon age as entitled of itself to your deference. 
Pay it every attention, render it every service 
in your power. Bear with its frailties, as be- 
longing to its condition, and coming, it may 
be, upon you. Let those frailties never, in 
their presence or their absence, be the subject 


of your ridicule or amusement, or that of any 


around you if your rebuke can silence it. Re- 
gard it as an offence against nature, decency, 
manners and principle. Regard the opposite, 
habitual respect for age, as belonging essential- 
ly to the character of a man, a gentlemen, and 
above.all, a Christian. Remember the em- 


phatic word of the Lord to his chosen people; | 


—‘ Thou shalt rise up before the hoary head, 
and honor the face of the old man, and fear thy 
God.’ Remember the terrible judgment visited 
upon those, who jeered at the‘ bald head.’ Be 
not impious mockers, but reverent helpers, of 
the aged. 
limbs, an enlivener of their solitary hours, a 
comforter of their sorrows. Help them to for- 
get, not to remember, their deprivations and 
weaknesses... And if you are permitted to 
watch those weaknesses as they grow with the 
weight of years, to witness the dec»y of noble 
powers and the apparent withering of warm af- 
fection, if you see the inlets of knowledge and 
sources of common enjoyment one after ano'h- 
er closing, if it be your privilege to walk by the 
aged step by step as they descend the vale—re- 
joice, that you can be both disciples and teach- 
ers of their waning wisdom; that you can be 
eyes to the blind, ears to the deaf, feet to the 
lame, ministers to the darkened but still eager 
mind, and messengers of life to the dying.— 
E. B. Hall. 


— 








- ee euenence een aperieemcemnrtel 
GREENWOOD’S HYMNS. 

ENKS & PALMER have just published the thirtieth 
J edition of ‘A COLLECTION OF PSALMS AND 
Hymys ror Curistian Worsuip,’ by Rev. F.W. 
P. GREENWOOD. 

This collection of Psalms and Hymns is universally ap- 
proved, by all persons who have examined it; and has 
given great satisfaction where it has been used. 

The tollowing ave some of the societies and towns in 
which the book is in use, viz.—King’s Chapel, (Rev. F. 
W. P. Greenwood;) Hollis street Society (Rev. J. 
Pierpont;) Second Society (Rev. C. Robbins;) New 
South Society (Rev. A. Young;) Federal street Society 
(Rev. Dr Channing;) Bostun. Church of the Messiah 
New York (Rev. Dr Dewey;) Cambridge, East Cam- 
bridge, West Cambridge, Cambridge Port, Roxbury, 
Milton, Dorchester, Chelsea, Marshfield, Watertown, 
Brookfield, Brighton, Weston, Lowel!, Lexington, New- 
buryport, Sandwich, Sherburne, Uxbridge, Medfield, 
Lancaster, Chelmsford, Hingham, Ashby, Andover, Do- 
ver, Nourthboro’, Bedford, Ipswich, Greenfield, Beverly, 





—Providence, Newport, R. 1.—Brattleboro’ Vt.—Rich- 
mond, Va.—Savanuah, Geo.—Mobile, Ala.—Alton, Il. 
—St. Lovis, Mo.—Louisville, Ky.—and many other pla- 
ces in New England and the Southern and Western States. 
The book was enlarged upon publication of the sixteenth 
edition by the addition of about sixty Hymns. No far- 
ther alterations or additions are contemplated. 
cnd Clergymen are respectfully requested to examine this 
aollection, and those wishing copies for that purpose will 
be supplied gratis, by applying to the Publishers, Boston, 
131 Washington street (up stairs.) j6 
SILKS AND SHAWLS. 
HENRY PETTES, 
| ig Se ch of French and British Goods, No. 224 


Washington street, corner of Summer street, Boston, | 


informs his Friends and the Public that he has received 
in part, and will receive by the next Havre Packets, and 
Cunard’s line of Royal Mail Steamers, his Spring supply 
of New and Fashionable Articles. 

It is his intention to have at alltimesa large assortment 
of the most desirable Goods, and for this end no exertions 
or expense have been spared. 

He assures his patrons that they will always find at his 
Store, Britich Goods of the best manufacture, and (imme- 
diately upon the arrival of each Packet) the most beauti- 
ful articles for sale in Parts. 

20) cases SILK GOODS, of beautiful styles, have heen 
manufactured expressly for him, all from Boiled Silk, 
and a large part of them measuring threc-fourths of a 
yard wide, viz:— 

Gro de Messinas, 

Gro de Cypress, 

Double Chain, and 

Double Faced Silks, 

New styles of Chinie and 

Shot Silks, 

2 Cases extva rich Satin Striped GRO DE MESSI- 
NAS and ROYALS, the most elegant article iniported 
for Ladies’ Dresses, in Light Drab, Fawn, and Pearl 
Shades; 1 case Biue Black of the same kind, warranted 
not to spot. 

1 Case super Satin Striped aud Figured GRO DE 
AFRIQUES, in Light Drab and Fawn Shades, and Blue 
Blackg. 

1 Case distinct Figured GROS NOBLES, in very 


rare and desirable colors. 


| Gro de Algers, 
Gro de Afviques, 
Rich Changeable Silks, 
Wide Plaid Silks, 

| Splendid Figured Silks. 


The Samples of Colors for all the above Silks were 
sent from Boston, and are believed to be better suited to 
the prevailing taste than any selected by a Foreigner. 

ARTICLES FOR WEDDING DRESSES. Con- 
stantly on hand a variety of Rich White, Plain, Striped 
and Figured Silks and Satins, Rich White Shawls, 
White Scarfs, Gloves, Belts, &c. &e. 

Paris Embroidered CAPES and COLLARS, trimmed 
with Rich Thread Laces. 

FRENCH SATINS—IRISH POPLINS. 

Particular attention given to the purchase and sale of 
a superior description of very soft finished BLACK BOM- 
BAZINES and all other MOURNING ARTICLES. 

MOUSSELAINE DE LAINES, of all the new and 
varied Cashmere styles. 

All colors of plain Mousselaine de Laines, one of the 
most genteel and durable articles for Ladies’ Dresses. 
Every Mousselaine de Laive sold will be warranted all 
wool, 

10 Cases FRENCH PRINTS, from the celebrated 
Manufactories of Gros Opirrk Roman & Co. and 
Harrman & FILLs. 

Purchasers of Prints or Muslins ean be sure of obtain- 
Ing permanent colors and figures of unrivalled beauty. 
Three cases of them are Mousselaine de Laine Patterns, 
and rival that elegant article in appearance. 

A very large assortment of Fresh Imported PARI- 
SIAN SHAWLS, of the following very fashionable des- 
criptions, 


Rich CASHMERE, with variegated Borders, and | 


Drab, Fawn, Black, White, Green and Scarlet Grounds. 

BLACK NETT SHAWLS. 

Plain, Changeable, Brocade, Chinie, and all other new 
and unique styles of LARGE SILK SHAWLS, 

In this advertisement no attempt has been made at an 
extended enumeration, but simply to notice a few articles 
differing in style or quality from those usually ofiered for 
sale. ; 

Ladies and gentlemen are invited to call and examine 


one of the finest assortments ever exhibited in this city. 
m 13 


PRING GOODS.—The subscribers are now receiving 
their supply of Spring Goods, which they respectfully 
invite the readers of this paper to examine, before pur- 
chasing. ‘They will farnish Cloths, Cassimeres, Vestings, 
Tailors’ Trimmings and Domestic Cottons, together with 
other Dry Goods in their line, at the very lowest cash pri- 
ces. Their system (ONE PRICE) has obtained the cunfi- 
dence of customers, and enabled them, by the increase of 
their sales, to furnish goods at as low, or lower prices 
than any other store. 

Purchasers may rely on the goods being of the hest quali- 
ty, and also that they adhere strictly to the ONE PRICE 
system, Those at a distance, who order by letter, are 
requested to be particular in their description of goods. 

KIMBALL & PHELPS, 
march 13 No. 28 Washington st. 


APPAN ON THE WILL.—The Doctrine of the 
Will determined by an appeal to consciousness. 
wee’ of Edwards’ Inquiry on the Freedom of the 

il. 

The Doctrine of the Will applied to Moral Agency and 
Responsibility. 

Just published; for sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO, 
134 Washington street. ald 
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UNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARIES, — Just received 
at the Sunday School Depository, 124 Washingto, 
street, a fresh supply of Sunday School Books. Those 
purchasing are invited to call, and those at a distance will 
have particular attention paid to their orders. 
—Just published— 
Hope on, Hope Ever! by Mary Howitt 
Strive and Thrive, by * do 
Country Rambles 
A Gift from my Teachers 
Historic Tales, by Mrs Lee 
Industry, by a Lady 
The Scholar’s Aid 
The Scholar’s Friend 
Also, a goud collection of Books for Teachers, 
Orders gratefully received. 
BENJ. H. GREENE, 
85 tf 124 Washington, corner Water pt, 
ENKS & PALMER, Poblishers and Booksellers 131 
Washington street, Boston. Furnish Country Trine 
ders, Towns, School Committees and teachers on fair 


terins, J H JENKS. 
june 6 G. W. PALMER. 


R. CARPENTER’S HARMONY OF THE Gos. 
PELS.—An Apostolical Harmony of the Gospels 
founded upon the most ancient opinions respecting the du. 
| ration of our Savior’s Ministry, and exhibiting the Suc. 
| vession of Events in close accordance with the order of 














. 


the two Apostolical Evangelists, with Notes, Disserta. 
tions and Maps, by Lant Carpenter, D. D. 
A few copies for sale for the benefit of the Author’s 


Family, by JAMES MUNROE & CO. a3 
EW ENGLISH BOOKS.—This day receive: 


Maunder’s Scientific and Literary Treasury, 1 yoj|— 
The Ladies’ Companion to the Flower Garden, by Mrs 
Loudon—Hoblyn’s Manual of Chemistry, 75 engravings: 
Maggilivray’s Manual of Ornithology—Paul Periwinkle 
' or the Pressgang, embellished by 40 etchings—Whishay "4 
Railways of Great Britain and Ireland, 4tu—vol 4 Picto. 
rial History of England—The Spectator, with illusira. 
| tions in acrocraphy, 8vo—MecCulloch’s Commercial Dic. 
tionary, enlarged and much improved. Also, a fresh 
supply of Middleton’s Life and Letters of Cicero, 8yo-— 
Percey’s Reliques of Ancient Poetry, 3 vols—Py ron’, 
Works, 8vo, Murray’s edition—Chas. Lamb’s Works, 8yo 
—Wordsworth’s Greece, illustrated—Bishop  Builer’s 
whole Works—Enfield’s Philosophy—Doering’s edi inn 
of Horace—Lord Bacon’s Works 2 vols—Douce’s J)\ys. 
trations of Shakspeare—Kollar on the Insects injurious 
Gardeners, by Loudon—Dictionary of Painters, Seu! 
Engravers, 2 vola—Campbell’s Poems, illustrated—Rog. 
er’s do—Bunyan’s Pilgrims Progress, illustrated —Burye's 
Works, 8vo, elegantly bound—Oxford Bibles, all gj 
extra binding, gilt, with clasps. 
CHAS. C. LITTLE & JAS. BROWN, Importers of 


Foreign Books, 112 Washington street, apr 3 
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ALUABLE ENGLISH BOOKS.—This day receiy. 
ed—The Works of Nathaniel Lardner, D D., with 

a life by Dr. Kippis, 10 vols; Sismondi’s History of Li. 
erature, translated from the original, with notes, by 
Thomas Rascoe, Esq. 4 vols; the Works of Jonathan 
Edwards, complete in 2 vols 8 vo; Sydney Smith’s Ser. 
mons, 2 vols; Fielding’s Works, with memoir of the ap- 
thor, by Thos. Roscoe; Cave’s Lives of the Fathers, 3 
vols; do do Apostles, 1 vol; Cave’s Primitive Christiani- 
ty, L vol; Pursh’s Flora of North America, 2 vols colored 
plates; Dubourg’s Views of the Remains of Ancient buil- 
dings in Rome and its vicinity, 1 vol folio; Gallery of 
Modern British Artists, 4to gilt; Milman’s edition of Gib- 
bon’s Roman Empire, 12 vols; Professor Smyth’s Lec- 
tureson Modern History, 2 vols, &&e— by CHALES C, 
LITTLE & JAS. BROWN, Importers of Foreign Books, 
112 Washington street. april 10 
OX’S HINTS TO SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACH. 
ERS.—Hints to Sunday School Teachers, in a se- 

ries of familiar Lectures, by a Pastor. 
A Catechism of Natural Theology, by I. Nichols, D.D, 
Pastor of the First Church in Portland. 3d edition, de. 
signed for the higher classes in Sunday Schools. ‘Every 
house is builded by some man; but he that built all things 
is God.’ 


a 





Cummings’ Questions on the Historical parts of the 
New Testament, for Sunday Schools. 12mo, 

The above are published by JAMES MUNROE & 
CO., 134 Washington street. ald 





WV USICAL STORIES AND SONGS. — Lives of 
{' Haydn and Mozart. Written for the Young. With 
sixteen pieces of original and German Music, and Music- 
al Stories and Anecdotes. By the Singing Master. 


Published by SAXTON & PEIRCE, 133 1-2 Wash- 





4 ington street. Price 25 cts. ald 
OETRY AND HISTORY OF WYOMING.—The 
| Poetry and History of Wyoming, containing Camp- 


bell’s Gertrude, with a biographical sketch of the author, 
by Washington Irving, and the History of Wyoming com 
its discovery to the beginning of the present Century, by 
William L. Stone; ove vol, with nine beautiful English 
engravings. . 
Just received by J. MUNROE & CO., 134 Washing- 


ton street. a 10 





Spr eeaaie! ina GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS.—A 
hI new edition of Worcester’s Scripture Geography 
and Atlas. 

The New Testament, with an Introduction giving an 
account of Jewish and other sects, with notes illustrating 
obscure passages, and explaining obsolete words and 
| phrases, for the use of schools and families; by J. A. 
Cummings. 4th edition revised and improved. 

For sale by 8. GJ SIMPKINS, 21 Tremont Row. 
m13 
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E. DIXON, successor to GEO. H. GAY, Dentist 
j « Removed to No. 9 Winer Street. july 18 


| Sa eS a 
YHE MONTHLY MISCELLANY OF RELIGION 
} AND LETTERS; Edited by Rev. Ezra 8. Gav- 
| nett. The only monthly periodical im this part ef the 
country devoted to the interests of the Unitarian denomi- 
nation. 

From the great and increasing interest now felt in the 
| extension of the Unitarian cause; and from the great es- 
ertion made to render the work useful to every reader, 
the publishers feel confident that nothing but a knowledge 
of it is requisite to give it a general circulation, 

Most of our best writers are engaged as contributors, 
and every attempt is made to give the latest and most ii 
teresting articles of Intelligence, both foreign and domet 
tic, relating to the denomination. 

Specimens will be furnished for examination, by ap 
plying to WM. CROSBY & CO. Publishers, 118 Wasl 


ington street. { 20 
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THE ‘ ABBOTT SERIES’ OF READING BOObS. 
PPAHE Mount Vernon Junior Reader, being a course “! 

Reading Lessons designed for Junior Classes a0’ 
Primary Schools. By the Messrs Abbott. 

The Mount Vernov Middle Reader—a course of Read: 
ing Lessons designed for Middle Classes. By the Messrs 
Abbot. 

The Mount Vernon Senior Reader—a course of Read- 
ing Lessons designed fur Senior Classes. By the Mest 
Abbott. 

Of the excellence of these Reading Books the publisher 
have received the strongest testimony from those who have 
examined and those who have used them. 

The Junior Reader has been adopted in the Boston 
Primary Schools, and has given great satiefaction. ‘These 
Readers are also introduced into several private Schools 
in Boston, and public Schools in the vicinity. 

The great reputation which the authors of this  ser'es 
have gained by their Books for the young affords addl- 
tional proof of the valne of these Readers. ? 

Teachers and school Committees are invited to send fot 
copies for examination. 

WILLIAM CROSBY & CO. Publishers, 

april 3 No. 118, Washington street. 
ALUABLE BOOKS, RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
—Emerson’s Essaye—Combe’s Tour in the Unite! 
States in 1838-9-40—Gihson’s Rambles in Europe " 
1839—Miss Austin’s Goethe—5ih edition of Picton I 
lustrations of the Bible—Corresponcence of Witham 
Wilberfore, by his Sons—Brooks’ Family Prayers— Fur 
ness’ Family Prayers—Life of Commodore Olivet I. 
Perry—Miss Sedgwick’s Stories for Young Perse! 
History of the Netherlands, by T. C. Grattan—Bell 0" 
the Hand—New edition of Campbell’s Philosophy - 
Rhetoric-—Life and Land of Burns—New edition «! we 
Old Painters—Temptation, by a Minister—W ilsen's 
era Privata—Guide to SelfKnowledge, by T. i. Pons 
—Report of the Trial of William P. Darves, ! 2 
death of Andrew J. Davis, in St. Louis, in Jan., 80 
Canada in 1837-8, by General Theller, 2 vols—4 hhiloven 
Taught about God—Herschell’s Natura! Philosophy 
Architecture of the Heavens—New edition of F “ a 
Phrenology—New edition of Combe’s do—Ladies a 
—Ladies’?”» Companion—Hunt’s Merchant’s Magar’ 
Ladies and Gentlemen’s Magazine—Ladies’ Pear!|— 
merican Journal of Medical Sciences, and Mus ’ 
ae ar - eale by SAXTON & 
porter, for April—received and for sale by 54+ J 
PEIRCE, 133 1-2 Washington etreet, Publishers .. 


Booksellers. , 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING: 

BY DAVID KEED, 
At 19 Water Street, Boston. ot 

TERMS.— Three Dollars, payable in six months, 
Two dollars and fifty cents, if paid in advance. 

To individuals or companies who pay in adva 
five copies, sixth copy will be sent gratis. _— 

No subscription discontinued, except at the disere 
of the publisher, until all arrearages are paid. . 

All communications, as wel! as letters of busine* 
ating to the Christian Register, should be addre 
Davip REED, Boston. 


MINOT PRATT, PRINTER. 
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